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“Iwas 
a stranger 
and you 


Tele) @asl- ms ae 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter— clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the The St.Cnristopher’s Inn for homeless 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) dates 200 men. No one has ever been 
said for the repose of your soul immed- turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
iately after your death. Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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BY FATHER PAUL 


Finding the Right College. A 

number of questions confronts 
the bov or girl who first considers 
going to college. Will the college 
meet his vocational needs? His intel- 
lectual needs? His social needs? His 
physical needs? His financial needs? 
His religious needs? In our lead article 
Fr. DeSales Standerwick, S.A., 


discusses some of these questions. Page 4. 


i Our Cover. Two freshmen at Manhattan College, New York City, 
examine the inscription beneath the statue of St. John Baptist de LaSalle, 
founder of the Christian Brothers and patron of the education of youth. 


“Legal segre 
ation in itself and by its nature 
imposes a stigma of inferiority upon the segregated people. . Discrimina- 
tion cannot be reconciled with the truth that God has created all men with 
equal rights and equal dignity.” John O'Connor, a pioneer in interracial 
problems in the Nation’s Capital, discusses the present situation in Racé 
Relations Today. Page 8. 


’ A Stigma. The 1958 Statement of the U.S. Bishops said 
gation or any form of compulsory segreg 


Dating. “Teen-age marriages,” reports an article in the April Catholic 

Digest, “have an appalling failure rate.” Often they take place in June, 
when schools close. Reason for such marriages are steady dating, marriage 
as a symbol of adulthood and freedom from parental discipline. In Teen 
Topics Mary Maino, a doctor’s wife and the mother of two teen-agers, dis 
cusses the dating question. Page 27. 


Naval Chaplain. Pictured below with the General Manager of Bay 

Meadows Race Track, Calif., and with Willie Shoemaker is Fr. Pius 
Keating, S.A., who has been in the Navy ten years. The officers and crew 
were special guests of the Track Manager. Fr. Pius is now stationed at the 
U.S. Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, Milton, Florida. 


» NEXT MONTH EN THE LAMP :“Marriage Education Through 
Cana.” Bernice O'Brien of the Chicago Cana Conference explains the 
importance of the Cana program. 


& “B Movies and You.” Henry Heckman, O.F.M., Conv., talks about 
objectionable in part” films 





“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 

And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 

Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When young or old Thine 
aid implore’ 


St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“About a year ago I lost my 
grandmother's ring which was 
a keepsake and the only thing 
I had of hers. It was lost on 
Thursday night in the snow. 
I prayed to St. Anthony to help 
me find my ring. On Saturday 
I went back and looked and 
my ring was in plain sight.” 


Mrs. S.C, 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


LETTERS 
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High School 

Dear Father: Please accept this small 

donation of ten dollars for the poor. 

I promised it to Saint Anthony to help 

me get into a particular Catholic High 

school. Even if I don’t get in I want to 

thank Saint Anthony for everything he 

has done for me. 

Please publish this in Tue Lamp. 

J.A.G. 


Novena 
Dear Father: I made a novena to Saint 
Anthony last October with a continuation 
of several prayers afterwards. My request 
in this novena for financial aid 
through the sale of some real estate. 
This property has not sold, but have been 
able to realize 
another sale. 

I promised an offering of five dollars 
to Saint Anthony’s Bread and_publica- 
tion in THe Lamp for this request. I am 
enclosing this offering as I feel that my 
prayers have been 


was 


financial aid through 


answered. 
Mrs. P.G.McL. 
Smoking Stopped 
Dear Father: I promised St. Anthony a 
donation if my son gave up smoking. 
Well, Father, he did, only after being so 
sick he was at death’s door. But I guess 
some people have to learn the hard way. 
I promised St. Anthony I would have it 
published in your magazine. Mrs. L.B. 


Badly Needed Help 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a small contri- 
bution I promised St. Anthony for his 
intercession to our Blessed Lord to help 
me when I had almost despaired of help 
to earn enough to keep going. I promised 
St. Anthony I would ask to have this 
published in THe Lamp, and I am most 
grateful for badly needed help. — E.L.R. 


Passing Grades 

Dear Father: I promised to publicly 
thank our Blessed Mother if my daughter 
made passing grades in college this sum- 
mer. Our Blessed Mother never fails. 
Enclosed is a donation for your work at 
Graymoor. D.G,J. 


Iliness and Job 

Dear Father: Besides my regular Sponsor 
payment, I am enclosing a thanksgiving 
offering to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Our Lady of Lourdes, Our Lady of the 
Snows and St. Anthony for many favors 
granted, the most recent being the re- 





covery of my son from a severe illness 
and in a few days he starts on a new job 
Please publish this letter in THe Lamp 
which I enjoy reading very much. 
Mrs. F.A.B. 
Driving A Car 
Dear Father: I made a request to the 
Infant of Prague, St. Jude and the Blessed 
Virgin for courage and strength to learn 
to drive a car (which I feared intensely ) 
After several unsuccessful trips I finally 
obtained my driver's license. I honestly 
believe it was only with the help of St. 
Jude, Infant of Prague and Blessed Mary 
that such a favor was granted. I promised 
this small donation and publication if I 
would some day be able to drive without 
fear. Mrs. M.M. 


Peace of Mind 

Dear Father: For over a month I have 
been in terrible mental torture. I prom- 
ised St. Anthony that I would have my 
thanks published in Tue Lamp if he 
would restore my mind to peace. Today 
is my second day of a blessed peace of 
mind. I have not been a follower of St 
Anthony for very long—but I will always 
ask his intercession and help from now 
on. 

I ask anyone who is in mental stress 
to ask St. Anthony for help. He will not 
All you have to do is to 

Mrs. W. R. D. 


let you down. 
have faith. 


St. Anthony's Help 

Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering for 
St. Anthony for his help given me in 
many, many ways. I often lose items and 
cannot find them, but when I call upon 
St. Anthony, I soon find them. He has 
also helped me in other ways. 


Mrs, L. B. 


Damages Paid 
Dear Father: Many years ago, thru St. 
Anthony’s intercession, I was cured of an 
incurable disease, after having lost a 
younger brother who had this disease 
Today, after these many years, I’m still 
cured thanks to St. Anthony’s help. 
Recently I had the misfortune to get 
involved in a minor auto accident, thru 
no fault of mine. It looked for a time 
that I was not going to get it settled 
without a law suit. But again St. Anthony 
came to my aid and the insurance com- 
pany for the other party paid for my 
damages. Miss A.E.B. 











If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 





You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood, Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


Our Lady Pr the Atonement: $9,267.54 
Mrs, KB 9,000; MC 00 





KW, L.I., N.Y $3; Mrs. MW, N.Y $1 
ED, N.H $5 Del., $5 ” Mrs. 
N.Y $1; Mrs. MV $1 irs. TM, N.Y 
$20; Mrs. VM MC, $100; M 
Cc $3; } $2 
SS. Dymphna & Peregri 
Il 2 L NY 
OZ 4 Xe $2; Mi Con $5; Mr 
N.Y 
Blessed M oe de Porres 2, 
Fl »; Mr. SS, Del $ Mrs d 
Mic! m Mrs LW, Calif $5; TH, R.1., $10 
Mr N.Y $1 
st Anthony: 1,500.09 
GS, N.Y $5 Jel $1; Miss AG 


Mrs. SF, Del., : SS ’ 
$44; Mrs. DM, L.I . N.Y.. $1; Mrs. MG 
$3; JK, Mass 





NY $1; Mrs. JK, N.Y., $ 

Mrs. HP, Conn 

$200; Mr. & M 
Y., $3; Mrs 





$5; Mrs. AG ’ 
Our Lady of Fatima: 308.5 
Mrs B, F $1; Miss NM, N.Y., $100; Mrs 
<B, N.Y., $1; Mrs. OO, Calif., $5 
Infant of Prague: 506.59 
MI M 











f a Miss CH, Ohio, $20; Miss FB 
ol $2 JM, Mich., $2; Mrs. MW, N.J 
$3; M B, N.J., $1 PF, N.Y., $1; Mrs. AC 
LI N.Y $3; Mrs. CP, Conn $5 
St. Jude: 08.52 
ML Ma 2 ir. D Mass $1; Mr RS 
NJ $ CF, Wash D.C., $2; Mr PZ 
Pa a $5; CA J $5; Mrs 
DI a Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss., $2 
KH, | $2; JD. N.J $ KE N.J $10 
M Wast $1; Mr HR, N.J $2; Miss 
HK, Wisc $1; Mr LR, Mass $1; Mr SZ 
_ $2; Miss RE Wash D $ M LA 
$31; Mrs. C N $ 
Ger I ady Ma ag rpetual fF 651.30 
JM Mrs $2.50; M JM 


Mic 33 Mis MEI 1 
St. Rita 2,001.75 
Mr HF N.Y $7; Mr & Mr CM, P.R $5 


JD, N $1; Mr JP, Minn $1. 
Ramacsiate Constestons 1,095.70 
CH. Ohio, $20 AG, L.I., N.Y., $3; CA 


bre th. Mane’ si 
= Saints: 

Mrs. AG, L.1., N.Y. $3; L 
é Gerard: ! 
Mis 2H, Ohio, $20; CA, N.J., $5 JB, N.J., 1 
Conn. $5; Mrs 
Mare Ait Fath 





St. Bernadette: 

St. Francis Xa 

Our Lady of ity ‘Miraculous Medal: 
MP, N.J., $8; Mrs » $2.50 
St oyenes 2,495.00 
ES, N.Y., $15 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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Boris PASTERNAK, writing from the cold center of Khrush- 


chev’s machine state, 


to think about. In Dr. Zhivago he writes: “How many things 

this world deserve our loyalty? Very few indeed. I think 
one should be loyal to immortality, which is another word ; 
for life, a stronger wor 


tality—true to Christ.” 


Another reminder that we must never give in to the old 


pagan temptation of ( 


lished by Christ. 
A plain statement, 


repetition. Until man recognizes it the world will never have 


the chance to become 


nak says, “Individual human life becomes the life story of 
God and its contents fill the vast expanses of the Universe.” 

To this loyalty our young priests are pledged as they 
go forth to their missions. Will you play a role in that 
same loyalty with your prayers for 'the exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom? 


communism; that the only thing really 
new and permanent in the world is that which was estab- 










































has given East and West something 


d for it. One must be true to immor- 


you may say. But one which requires 


a Christian creation. Then, as Paster- 
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PICKED up a book of matches recently. The 
letters on the cover asked me petulantly, “Are 


you one of millions who hasn't finished high 

school?” If I was one of that number, the inside 
cover assured me that I need not be any longer. 
Correspondence courses would enable me to finish 
an education that I perhaps had left dangling in 
mid-air, like a trapeze artist between two swings. 
With our current emphasis on higher and broader 
education, the day is not too far distant, as I see it, 
when match-book covers will be decorated with 
questions like “Are you going through life without 
a Ph.D.? You, too, can now get your M.A. in Paleon- 
tology!” 

And it may well be that in the near future such 
questions will be asked seriously and that people 
will give serious thought to the answers. A college 
education has now become the intellectual equiva- 
lent of the possession of a Buick or Cadillac auto- 
mobile: practically within everyone’s reach, every- 
one’s, that is, who is willing to sacrifice and work 
for it. 

Parents—and I am not referring to rich or well- 
to-do or comfortably fixed parents—should be con- 
sidering the possibilities of a college education for 
their children. They can start early in the child's 


MRD el oe mene 


life by 


small, for the future. But their “main” concern will 


making financial arrangements, however 


have to be with the child’s early education. College 
requirements and standards are being raised; the 
competition to enter and stay in college is becoming 
razor-sharp, indicating that only the well-prepared 
will be admitted. Most of our grammar schools and 
high schools are tightening their courses and deepen- 
ing their instruction. A child will need his parents’ 
guidance and encouragement—not their coercive 
goading—to see the prudence in taking careful advan- 
tage of all that his schooling offers him. With watch- 
ful eyes parents should be able to tell, with the help 
of school authorities, whether their first or second 
year high school child is capabie of college work. 
Only if a child has the mental ability and solid edu- 
cational background necessary should he go to col- 
lege. This is a situation that parents must face up to 
honestly. 

It is a natural weakness, of course, for parents to 
make overhigh estimations of their own children. 
But the truth remains that God did not give all of us 
the same makeup. We human beings are not so many 
products being rolled off in identical fashion from 
an assembly line. As St. Paul constantly insisted, 
each one has his own gifts, talents, abilities, charac- 


by DESALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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teristics. 
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teristics. With these we must work as diligently as 
we can, to make our mark on the world, and to save 
our souls. The child then must be fully eligible for 
college. He should have a desire to go to college. 


PICKING A COLLEGE 


Catholic parents considering college for their 
children should think consistently in terms of a 
Catholic college for their children. Why? The ordi 
nary results expected from a college education are 
the promise of better jobs with a correspondingly 
higher income, together with the presumed ability 
to lead a richer, fuller, happier life. | do not want to 
disparage the idea of better jobs and higher incomes 
but the fact does stand out that the more mechani- 
cally advanced and the more materially endowed 
we Americans become, the unhappier we get. It is 
taking us a desperately long, long time to discover 
that earthly prosperity and physical well-being do 
not contain the magic-box of peace and happiness. 

The non-Catholic college, by force of circum- 
stances, has had to water down the traditional teach- 
ings of our Greco-Roman, Judaeic, Catholic heri- 
tage, so that the least common (and _ inoffensive) 


s, graduates 


denominator has been reached. That 
of such colleges will ordinarily possess the worldly 


knowledge that has been handed on to them, but 


ALWAYS DO YOUR BES 





no bac k 


ground, no philosophy or theology of life into which 


ordinarily they have no frame of reference 


they can put all this knowledge. It is somewhat like 
giving a man a trunkful of ten-dollar bills and then 
putting him on a desert island; he has no means of 
using his wonderful treasure 

Catholic parents have nurtured their children in 
the Faith in which they themselves have found happi 
Catholic 
against all onslaughts, lest their children 


ness. They should intend to protect that 
heritage 
despite their intelligence and education, become 
almost like 


the ideal non-conformist praised by Emerson and 


castaways. The Catholic Church alone 
Thoreau—today, as always, has the courage of its 
convictions, has the ability to give men a set of God 
given principles with which they can understand 
interpret, appreciate, and exploit to the fullest thei: 
life here on earth. The Catholic is unique in the 


modern world: he knows where he has come from 
he knows why he is here; he knows where he is 
going. This knowledge can be safeguarded and 
deepened within the confines of a Catholic college 
Elsewhere, it is possible that this salutary knowledg« 
doubted 


broken down, destroyed. 


will be ignored criticized, challenged 


I am not saying. by the way, that the only real 


Catholics are those graduated from Catholic col 
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America—and, of 


Church in 
course, the system of Catholic education in America 


leges. The Catholic 


—has been built and developed by Catholics who 
had little elementary schooling, perhaps some high 
school education, no college training. In truth, I must 
add that it sometimes happens that Catholic college 
graduates do not take their rightful place or exercise 
their expected talents in civic or parochial affairs. 
Their four or more years in a Catholic college bear 
small fruit. For example, they may neglect so funda- 
mental an obligation as the support of their parish, 
even though they have an upper-bracket job. The 
blame for these failures is not the Catholie college 
but the students themselves. 

Why do some Catholic students disregard Catho- 
lic colleges when they begin thinking of higher edu- 
cation? There are two reasons that are most com- 
monly given. The first is the alleged cost of a Catho- 
lic college; the second is the alleged inadequacy of 
its courses. 

The fact is that college education is an expensive 
item no matter where a boy or girl goes. One of the 
greatest costs is room and board if a student lives 
away from home. However, most of our major cities 
here in the United States have one or more Catholic 
colleges which take day-students. This will eliminate 
a major hazard for many parents. If a boy lives far 
away from a college, he must obviously board there 
if he wants the education. But this is not an impos- 
sible situation. If his parents have been watching 
his progress through the years, they will have found 
out that their son is college material and will encour- 
age him to prepare himself intellectually for the 
work ahead. They will help him to get a job during 
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his high school summers and teach him how to save 
his money, that is, to spend it wisely and put the 
rest aside. As he nears graduation or even before- 
his Junior year in high school—they will discuss with 
him the Catholic college that will give him the edu- 
cation in the field of his choice, or that will give 
him a broad enough education to make a choice, 
Having decided on one or more possible Catholic 
colleges, they and their son will investigate the 
resources at hand: the scholarships available, the 
outside jobs offered, the possibilities of direct loans 
payable after college graduation, the foregoing of 
any lavish living or unnecessary socializing—all 
these, and others special to individual colleges, will 
bring the Catholic college within the budget-range 
of the modest family income. 

The second reason given for neglecting Catholic 
colleges is the inadequacy of their courses. I would 
prefer to change to word of “inadequacy” to the 
phrase “a lack of multiplicity.” True, in some in- 
stances, the small Catholic college will offer only five 
courses in a very specified field, whereas a huge 
state university will offer twenty courses. One simple 
cause of this multiplicty of courses in huge colleges 
is the overwhelming number of students. Where 
there are ten, twenty, or thirty thousand students— 


COLLEGE GUIDEPOSTS 


1. Parents should supervise most carefully the edu- 
cation of their children, observing their progress, 
the content of their studies, the quality of their 
work. They should show themselves vitally in- 
terested in the education of their children, helping 
when they can. They should instill in their children 

a love and a respect for learning. 

2. Quite early, parents should learn the intellectual 
level of their students—a fact they should face 
realistically. If their child is definitely of co!lege 
caliber, they should prepare and encourage the 
child to go to college. In no event should the child 
be forced in unreasonable fashion to attend college. 

3. By the child’s junior year in high school, the 
decision about college and practically what college 
should have been made 

4. Parents should find out what Catholic colleges 
their area, their rates of tuition, theit 
their strong points; then, together with 
their child, pick the college that will best suit their 
child’s ability and intentions. 

5. Scholarships, grants, extra-curricular jobs, loans 
—all these should be investigated carefully, for 
today there are so many opportunities of this kind 
that a capable and hard-working child should be 
able to take advantage of them and help finance 
an education that he otherwise might not have. 

6. Helpful books are:— 

Gene R. Hawes, Guide to Colleges, Signet Key 
Book, New American Library of World Literature, | 
New York. $.75, 1959. 
The Official Guide to Catholic Educational Insti- | 
tutions, Publishers’ Parish Service, 180 Varick St., 
New York 14. 

Frank H. Bowles, How to Get into College, New | 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1959, $1.10. 
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with their diversity of talents, interests, specialties, 
and even schedules—tive courses would be ridicu- 
lously insufficient. So, the specified field has been 
made more specific, subdivided, separated, analyzed, 
and sub-subdivided into a daddy-longlegs of courses. 

The Catholic college will offer the average col- 
lege student an adequate number of courses in almost 
any field he may choose. The course will be taught 
by someone trained in the field, someone who has a 
degree in that field. The library and social and recrea- 
tional and athletic facilities of most Catholic colleges 
are sufficient to handle the ordinary needs of their 
students. To bolster these statements, I should add 
that in the United States there are 259 Catholic col- 
leges and universities with an enrollment of about 
280,000 students. The following are the only states 
that do not have a Catholic college: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, South 
Carolina and Wyoming. To go to the other extreme, 
New York State has 32 Catholic colleges within its 
borders. All the indications are, then, that no Catho- 
lic in the United States is excessively far from a 
Catholic college. 

These are not spring-rain institutions that die 
under the pressure of summer heat. As Professor 
John P. Sullivan pointed out in America of September 
1959, “87 per cent of four-year Catholic college and 
universities meet the standards and requirements of 
their regional accrediting organizations.” A young 
man or woman need not sneak off to a Catholic 
college under cover of darkness, nor, having gradu- 


ated, retire to a dusky corner at a cocktail party: his 
Catholic college has met national, standard require- 
ments and has equipped him intellectually, and 
socially as well as most other colleges could do. 

As in all affairs of life, the individual human ele- 
ment is always the deciding factor. A man could go 
to Oxford, study under the finest tutors, and still 
emerge a dodo or a yahoo. For some reason [| am 
being constantly amazed by the influence, power, 
and renown that men from small, out-of-the way 
places attain in the fields of politics, religion, phi- 
losophy, literature, sports. | suppose it is my urban 
Brooklyn background that mistakenly led me _ to 
believe that man had to come from a big family, a 
big city, a big school, a big university for him te 
attain bigness. But knowledge and experience have 
taught me otherwise. To say all this directly: the 
student in college must be convinced that the quality 
of his education will depend in large measure upon 
his own initiative, his own interest, his own hard and 
consistent labor. The Catholic college will put all its 
resources at his disposal; he must have the wisdom 
to use all of them till he has worn down the film on 
his eyeballs and put a wrinkle in his brow. If he 
leaves his Catholic college feeling that his education 
has been inferior, then the fault probably lies with 
him and the quality of his work. 

I dwell on this matter of attending a Catholic 
college because Professor Sullivan, in the article 
I quoted above, mentions a sad statistic that should 
cause Catholic parents to blink (Cont. on page 31) 
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RAC E 


RELATIONS 


by JOHN 


ERHAPS the most valuable lesson I have 
learned from a long experience in the field of 
race relations is that the achievement of one 
goal merely opens up a new set of problems 
stemming from the very achievement itself. 

The distinguished American economist, Robert 
L. Heilbroner, has called this disconcerting aspect 
of experience “the ambiguity of events.” Every event 
has a double-edged qualitv—one point which regards 
the past, and one which looks ahead; one aspect 
which is the climax of what has gone before, and 
another which is the point of departure for what is 
to follow. 

Most of us tend to take an overly simplified view 
of progress because we see only the near face of 
events when we look to the future. We do not fully 
understand the far-reaching complexities and diffi- 
culties of our problem. We do not pay sufficient 
attention to the fact that the solution of one problem 
is only the take-off point for an attack on the next. 

The residues of decades and generations of racial 
segregation, North and South, are too great to be 
completely dispersed in a few years or even in a few 
generations. This does not mean that we should do 
nothing. It only means that we should not expect 
Utopia at 

A psychologist living in an interracial community, 


six o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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speaking of the progress toward integration in that 
community after ten years of existence, summed it 
up this way: “I don’t say this is easy. Our prejudices 
are deeper than we know. We only get over them 
by vears of day-to-day living in the midst of experi- 
ences that contradict them.” 

Ten or 15 years ago we were very much con- 
cerned about the segregation of Negroes in railroad 
dining cars, restrictive racial covenants on real estate, 
the inferiority of Negro education in separate and 
unequal facilities, the exclusion of Negroes from 
theaters, libraries, hotels and places of public accomo- 
dation, and the inability of countless Negroes to 
exercise their voting rights. 

Legislation and judicial decisions, particularly 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 which ruled 
against racial segregation in public education, out- 
lawed many rampant injustices. 

The new situation opened up two sets of prob- 
lems. 

One cluster of problems centered around the 
adoption of the most tactful and effective means to 
help along the change-over from a segregated to an 
integrated society. Unsegregated parochial schools, 
for example, led to unsegregated Home and School 
associations, unsegregated sports programs, unseg- 
regated altar boy and choir societies, and the begin- 
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ning of many new interracial programs and activities. 
Both races were called upon to make a whole series 
of psychological adjustments under what we hoped 
would be pleasant and friendly circumstances. All 
this required a great deal of planning, guidance and 
supervision at all age levels. 

The second set of problems involved a realistic 
appraisal of the stubborn restistance to change in 
some quarters. Thus the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 cleared away one roadblock to social progress 
and at once confronted us with a new roadblock in 
the form of a strong reluctance, in some parts of the 
country, to follow judicial leadership. 

Now there is a lot to be said for human inertia. 
For one thing, we do not adopt every zany program 
for social uplift that is offered us. People generally 
tend to repeat and continue their old familiar, com- 
fortable ways of life as long as it is possible for them 
to do so. They are aware that life is a fragile pos- 
session and that the old customs, however fraudu- 
lent and unjust in some instances, at least proved 
capable of sustaining it. 

The fixity of old social relationships, even when 
they are wrong, serves a purpose in stabilizing the 





The democratic way integrates individuals and families as respon- 


sible individuals into our growing communities 


community. We may make progress only by ampu- 
tating certain injustices in our social inheritance. 
But without the main body of social tradition an 
orderly society would scarcely be possible in the 
first place. 

Our major task today, therefore, is to change 
social habits without destroying the fine old tra- 
ditions of the past and without undermining the 
peace and order that are the marks of gracious liv- 
ing and civilized social intercourse. 

The pace of social change will vary from place 
to place. As a general rule, progress should at least 
be visible to the naked eye and, at the same time, 
not so rapid that it leaves in its wake only a heritage 
of bitterness, resentment and racial enmity. Every 
allowance should be made for human slowness in 
introducing new social patterns into everyday living. 

What is a matter of far greater concern is the 





upsurge of hate propaganda against Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics and other minorities in recent years. The 
job of trying to advance constructive social change 
and, simultaneously, defending it against the vicious 
attacks of hate peddlers proved to be an exhausting 
business. Far too many Americans merely shrugged 
their shoulders and declined to become involved in 
an all-out effort to combat racial and _ religious 
bigotry. 

Today we are still wrestling with the old famil- 
iar problems of ignorance, fear, human inertia and 
racial prejudice. Whatever success has been achieved 
promptly opened up still other problems that are 
now clamoring for attention. We are like mountain 
climbers who, the higher they ascend, the more 
extensive becomes their view of the surrounding 
landscape. 

It is perfectly clear, or least it seems to us, that 
equality of opportunity in education must be accom- 
panied by equality of job opportunity and open- 
occupancy housing. Better educated Negroes will 
be qualified for better paying jobs. Higher Negro 
incomes will intensify the demand for better housing 
outside the city ghetto. 

In many parts of the country today the major 
grievance is that Negroes are being frozen out of 
apprenticeship training programs and thus blocked 
from skilled craft jobs. Negroes are limited to 3.6 
percent of skilled jobs in the nation’s labor force. 
Even then, the actual percentage of Negro appren- 
tices is still much lower, only 1.6 percent. 

At a recent high-level conference in Washington, 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, chairman of the 
President's Committee on Government Contracts, 
and AFL-CIO President (Cont. on page 22) 


Many skilled jobs such as mechanics, carpenters, etc., are effectively 


closed to Negroes, even though qualified 
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EDITORIALS 


Summit Issues? 


>The UN's representative to investigate conditions in Hungary, Sir Leslie Munro, 
has been denied entrance in that country by the Commies. He thinks the Hungary 
issue should not be swept under the rug but should be brought up at the Summit 
Meeting on May 16. 

Another group of Western diplomats have some more suggestions for the 
Summit. They would ask Khrushchev to stop 

Travelling around the world denouncing "the colonial power of the West." 

Branding countries accepting Western aid as “imperalistic pawns." 

Encouraging revolution in non-Communist countries, e.g., Cuba. 

Having Communists everywhere follow Moscow orders instead of laws of their 
own nation. 
So far, all this is part of what Moscow calls practicing "peaceful coexistence." 


Candid Shots 


mLike amateur camera buffs, the new American Satellite is snapping pictures 
"like crazy," taking the occasional double exposure and twilight shot, but getting 
good views of wide geographical areas. 

Tiros I from 400 miles has sent back the first celestial weather reports. If 
it is still true that nothing can be done about the weather, something is being 
done to predict it more accurately. 


The Future of Africa 


>The days when the word Africa suggested only giraffes, the Victoria Falls, 

and picturesque natives are gone forever. Seventy years have elapsed since Henry 
Morton Stanley (who met Livingstone) turned "the steaming heart of Africa" into the 
Belgian Congo on behalf of King Leopold II. On June 30 Leopold's great grand- 
nephew, King Baudouin, will declare its independence. Along with Nigeria, Ghana, 
etc., it will become a politically independent state. 

What is going to happen to these new African states? Although independence 
is a precious achievement, it does not mean that these new African states will 
immediately enjoy greater material benefits or a calm political life. The history 
of universal suffrage is only two centuries old. Democratic government functions 
in Europe and America because of 1) a legal inheritance going back to the early 
Middle Ages 2) an ingrained respect for the rights of property and 3) a vigorous 
political optimism. 

We must not refuse to face the prospect of confusion among the new African 
States, and perhaps even the emergence of an African Napoleon to lead a campaign 
against the apartheid Afrikaner Government of the Union of South Africa. 


The "Official" Idolatry 


PSeveral weeks ago the New Republic magazine asked three non-Catholic ministers 
to answer a series of questions saying what they thought would happen if Catholi- 
cism became the dominant religion in America. The three men asked were Congregu- 
tionalist John C. Bennett of Union Theological Seminary; Unitarian Arthur 
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Schlesinger, 
Chicago. 

On the matter of "subsidies for parochial schools" Dean Bennett said that 
"whatever the objections to the parochial schools, the present emphasis on them is 
a natural response to the secularization of public education; (this is) alsoa . 
problem for Protestants, about which they do very little," he declared. 

Professor Pelikan thought the questions were a symptom of the kind of 
militant secular liberalism which so many consider the "official" American 
religion today. They presuppose the American way of life as a "state Shinto’ in 
which they are "the priests and prophets." Everyone else has to stand up and be 
measured according to these secular standards. Professor Pelikan's blast at such 
a mental quirk was well taken. 


JPe, 





of Harvard; and Lutheran Jaroslav Pelikan of the University of 


Congratulate Them 


PIs the Planned Parenthood Association distributing leaflets to the parents 

of newborn babies; or to newlyweds in your community? A suggestion: drop a line of 
congratulations to a family who have been blest by a new baby. You will help to 
offset the unethical suggestions of the P.P.A. 


A Welcome Guest 


>The visit of Cardinal Agagianian to the United States in May will give American 
Catholics a chance to honor both him and his people. His Eminence's name—Gregory 
Peter—recalls both the Apostle of his nation, St. Gregory the Enlightener, who 
converted Armenia, and St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. Cardinal Agagianian will 
address the Catholic Press Convention in Washington on May 10. 


Disappear 


PInk spots on rugs will come off, so we're told, if you cover the spots with 
ordinary table salt, then wash them with vinegar. 


Bored by School 


POne finding of the White House Conference on Youth is that some youths who don't 
really want an education are forced to stay on and on in high school, instead of 
going to work. Bored, they form gangs and turn to crime for excitement. 

June is a “time of decision" for many young people. They have the oppor- 
tunity of choosing suitable jobs if they are willing to begin as apprentices. 


Blessing for Growing 


PLooking at the religious calendar for May drew our mind to things horticultural. 
Right in the middle of the month is the feast of St. Isidore. Who is he? you ask. 
Why, the patron of farmers. Then there's the Rogation Days of May 23-25 when in 
many places the fields are blessed for a prosperous growing season. 





Mission World 


PWhen it comes to pictures, a child's face makes more immediately evident the 
precious value of human spirit. Why is this? "Adults may hide behind impassive 
countenances the trouble of the world: children simply mirror it." 

The more than 170 photographs of Jesuit missions throughout the world 
limpidly reflect the human race in Alaska, India, Africa, and many other places 
through the faces of children and adults. This 8% x 11 paper bound book, SINEWS OF 
LOVE edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. (New American Library, $1.95) has the 
pictures accompanied by quotations from encyclicals on the missions and puts 
emphasis on the role of the local clergy. 
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FTER you enter the hospital and have under- § always 


gone the operation, you lie there on crisp J in the | 
white sheets—and savor being alive again Becz 
Again you are consciously a part of a great quently 
functioning world. Maybe, if you are thoughtful, you ple, the 


begin to realize how many people have contributed sig 
to your recovery. been . 
T ' .— The lat 
rhe nurses, the doctor, the orderlies—the people rR 
° : . er, HON 
one usually associates with hospitals—are but a few Fatl 
‘ sather 


of the personnel it takes to keep a hospital going ‘ 
me ie per 
There are unseen laundry workers, cooks, mainte- 


nance people, maids, laboratory and x-ray techni- 


( 
cians, physical therapists. And, in some hospitals B offe 
psychologists and psychiatrists. The list goes on Sunday 
and on. the roo 
There are also, thank God, persons available to Masses 
care for your soul's welfare. The presence of a priest and 12 
in the hospital means that you can receive the Sacra- Thr 
ments so that—both in body and soul your life is [ “rounds 
being preserved. work o 
At the U.S. Public Health Hospital in Stapleton Legion 
Staten Island, about two miles from the five-cent five Ste 
ferry ride, about 1,000 patients are under various then re 
kinds of treatment. Patients include 1) Members of . e 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn os 
2) Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N.Y me - 
3) U.S. Merchant Marine. 4) U.S. Postal employees erly 
injured on the job. 5) Dependents of above. 6) For- 
eign Merchant Marine. A Coast Guard helicopter is ae 
() pita 
the rig 


ind M 


Marine | 





sisal 


To be Chaplain of a big hospital is a 
round-the-clock task. Late at night 
Fr. Ronald McGovern, S.A., goes down 

the corridor to someone in a critical condition 


5 RARE M es 






With Nurse Mary Martindale Father Ronald 
“checks the chart” after have given 

the Last Sacraments. If necessary he will 
return for the last prayers for the dying 
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inder- § always ready to fly in urgent cases from any point Mental illness, however, is no more frequent 


crisp in the United States or its territories. among seamen than among any other group in the 
again Because the hospital is so well equipped it fre- U.S. today. Roughly one out of every 16 of our 
great | quently takes in special cases. It was here, for exam- population suffers from one form or another of 
1. vou ple, the the famous Kojouras quadruplets were born. mental illness. About one-third of all patients in 
buted For nearly 20 years, priests from Graymoor have general hospitals suffer from a personality disturb- 
been chaplains at the U.S. Public Health Hospital. ance. 
reople The latest Graymoor Friar to be stationed there is The large majority of patients at the Marine 
Fr. Ronald McGovern, S.A. A native of Newton, Mass., Hospital are average seamen who have been injured 
a few Father Ronald has in a year endeared himself to or taken ill. They are here for a short time until 


going 


the personnel and patients. they return to sea again. 
meres Father Ronald is proud to have met many old 
echni- yacH week day morning at 6 o’clock holy Mass is captains and “Salts” who have sailed the seven seas 
pitals E offered. On Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and and a few gulfs and harbors. There was Hans 
= & Sundays, Holy Communion is brought to patients in Metzen, for instance. Hans was an old Swedish sea 

the rooms and wards who desire to receive. Sunday captain who spent most of his 60 sailing years in 
ble to Masses are at 6 and 8; holy day Masses are at 6, 8 gulf ports. Hans always insisted that Scandinavians 
priest and 12 o'clock. made the best skippers because they had the tradi- 

Sacra- Three times a day Father Ronald makes _ his tion of the Vikings behind them. The day before he 
life is “rounds.” His task is made easier by the diligent died, he sent for Father Ronald and asked to become 
work of the St. Vincent dePaul Society and of the a Catholic. That afternoon he was conditionally bap- 
sleton Legion of Mary. These men and women, representing tized and made his first Confession and received 
e-cens five Staten Island parishes, visit the admittees and first Communion. It seemed as if the words of 
aeined then report their findings to Father Ronald. Robert Louis Stevenson's verse were fulfilled: “Home 
iad \ good deal of Father Ronald’s afternoons and is the sailor, home from the sea.” t 

Penal evenings is taken up with instruction classes. During 
NY the afternoon, patients who so desire receive instruc- 

ay tions; in the evening these are available to members 

lovees 7 : 

all of the hospital personnel. 

rter is 


NE of the more distressing departments at the hos- 
() pital is the place for mental illness. Occasionally 
the rigors and discipline of life in the Coast Guard 
ind Merchant Marine brings about mental casual- 
ties. Experienced psychiatrists are on hand to assist 
in a restoration in mental health. 


Chaplain 












Extreme Unction or the Last Anointing 
prepares the soul to go to Heaven. Often it 
brings new strength to the body and the 
patient makes an unexpected recovery 


At scheduled times during the day instructions 
are given in the Catholic Faith. Frequently 
fellen-away Cotholics think over their 

state when they get real sick 


Photos by Ken Donohoe 
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by NEAL NEITZEL 


Anyone who would kick a dog 


and arrest a blind man was not for me. Nor, 


I determined, would he 


be a fit husband for my niece. 


OUNG. black-haired Joseph Ryan, tall and 

good-looking in his blue patrolman’s uniform, 

smiled and waved in at me as he passed the 

plate glass window. My name is Perry Zilch. 
I've lived here in Briggsville for close to 67 years 
now, celebrated the 50th anniversary of Zilch’s Meat 
Market last spring. Too bad Helen wasn’t able to 
enjoy that occasion with me. A wonderful, gentle 
woman my Helen was. She’s been gone for a good 
many years now. I like to think that she’s waiting 
for me in Heaven, sort of getting things ready for 
the time when Ill be called home.... 

You will have to excuse an old codger’s wool- 
gathering. What started me off thinking about my 
wife is how much my only niece, Ruth Ann, resembles 
Helen. Not just in looks, although Ruth Ann has 
lovely dark brown hair and beautiful hazel eyes, 
too. Sometimes, when she’s sitting quietly, listening 
while others are talking, I study the interested, atten- 
tive expression on her pretty face and it’s the same 
way Helen used to look. 

As fond of my niece as I am, I suppose that no 
young fellow could ever come up to the standards 
for a husband that I had in my mind. Ruth Ann had 
often been amused by my concern for her romantic 
welfare. She and her mother—my sister, Edna--were 
all the family I had. Ever since Ruth Ann’s father 
had died, two years after my wife, Helen, had passed 
on, it became a habit with me to offer what help 
and advice I could and to spend much of my spare 
time visiting at the neat, comfortable bungalow. Both 
Edna and Ruth Ann kept urging me to sell the big 
red brick house where I live alone and move in 
with them. Perhaps, someday, I will. 


HEN it became apparent that Ruth Ann was more 
W than casually attracted to Joseph Ryan, I decided 
that some words of caution were in order—a decision 
with which my sister, Edna, agreed. 

That evening, my niece and I were sitting out 
on the front porch swing while Edna was inside, 
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talking to one of her friends over the telephone. It 
was a beautiful early summer night. A pleasantly- 
scented gentle breeze stirred the hollvhocks growing 
around the porch and slowly pushed the curtain of 
clouds aways from the round, mellow face of the 
moon. 

The old swing continued to creak musically 
while, choosing the words as carefully as I could, 
I warned Ruth Ann not to fall in love with the young, 
dark-haired policeman—at least not until she knew 
more about him. 

“He’s a friendly, courteous young fellow, I'll say 
that much for Joseph Ryan,” I added, wanting to be 
fair. “But he’s practically a stranger, Ruth, honey. 
And, there have been complaints about some of the 
things he’s done since he’s been with the Briggs- 
ville police department.” 


UTH ANN laughed softly and patted my shoulder. 
R “As to complaints, Joe says that he wouldn't be 
a good police office if there weren't a few fault- 
finders and displeased citizens!” 

“Well. that’s true. Law enforcement is a thank- 
less. hectic job,” I admitted. 

“And, as to his being a stranger, Joe has been in 
town for over a year now, Uncle Perry,” my niece 
pointed out. “We've been together a lot: picnics, 
hikes, parties. Oh,—and you should hear Joe sing! 
He’s easily the best baritone our town has ever had!” 
Ruth exclaimed, leaning forward in the old swing, 
her pretty, expressive hazel eyes radiant, rivaling 
the bright glow of the full moon adrift in the blue 
evening sky. 

“Good looks and a sweet voice aren't the real 
measure of a man, child. Don’t make the mistake of 
judging folks by first impressions,” I warned gruffly, 
though I knew that I was just wasting breath. Young 
people will sit and listen respectfully to advice from 
elders, then they'll go right out and do what they 
want to do, anyway. Whoever "twas who said experi- 


ence is the best teacher was (Cont. on page 26) 
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by GERTRUDE RAE 





Mother s 
Prave "h 


HE prayer of a mother seldom is a formal 

lifting of the mind and the heart to God. 

Rather it is a dedication of her every moment 

to God’s purpose. A mother’s prayer is the 
glad realization that a new life has begun within the 
vessel of her being. It is the careful nurture of that 
life, her happy response to the first flutter proving 
its existence. 

A mother’s prayer is acceptance of the discom- 
forts of pregnancy and her altering appearance. It 
is victory over fear of the unknown, supremacy over 
pain; it is forgetfulness in joy that a child has been 
born into the world. 

A mother’s prayer is a fervent but hurried offer- 
ing of her day to Him as she turns off the alarm 
and fumbles for her slippers. It is patient acceptance 
of complaints about her menus, a hundred trips 
up and down the stairs, then endless repetition of 
monotonous tasks. It is changing the bed of a child 
ill in the night and cleaning the floor of his sickness. 

A mother’s prayer is her presence at home when 
the child arrives from school and her absence from 
an anticipated social event because no baby sitter 
was available. It is ears for childish prattle rather 
than voice for adult discussions. 


A MOTHER’s prayer is a plea for forgiveness because 
Aa sharp word, spawned by weariness, brought 
hurt to a small face. It is thanksgiving for the recov- 
ery of a tot with wanderlust or for the sudden 
abatement of fever. It is a whispered petition that 
no enemy force, no man-made terror, no morally or 
mentally ill person shall harm her child. 

A mother’s prayer is adoration of a Babe in the 
manger. It is tenderness for a young Boy Who, 
anxious to be grown before His time, became sep- 
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arated from His parents. It is yearning to comfort 
a Son’s Body on the Cross. 

At Mass a mother’s prayer is scanned around a 
baby’s bobbing head. It is lost in the attempt to 
keep a first grader posted on the right page in his 
prayer book. It is abandoned in a hurried trip down 
the aisle with a toddler. 

A mother’s prayer is an ejaculation over the dish- 
pan or wash machine: “Please, God, make me Your 
more faithful servant, a better Catholic, wife and 
mother.” 


r is stumbling about her duties blinded by a 
| headache, denying a child a dream he should 
not have, making her own coat do another winter 
so her sub-teen can have a new one. 

It is reading a juvenile story aloud for the hun- 
dredth time, listening to a labored recital of the 
Ten Commandments, upholding Sister Teresa’s ver- 
dict. 

It is the entertainment of ten boisterous young- 
sters at a birthday party, her voice raised in song in 
spite of bad news, her firm stand against wheedling. 

A mother’s prayer is tenderness as she hears her 
small ones’ prayers and tucks them into bed. (Her 
own night prayers may be murmured groggily and 
her eyes closed fast on the Amen.) 

The prayer of a mother is a breath in the still- 
ness of a sleepless night: “Please, God, let me live 
as long as they need me.” 

It is comfort for a dream-frightened child, slip- 
ping out of a warm bed to feed an infant at two 
o'clock, a battle against her terror roused by the 
struggling breath of an asthmatic three-year-old. 

It is meeting the sameness of another day with 
hopeful heart, discovery of (Cont. on page 31) 
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O West young man!” advised the famous New 

York newspaper editor. And go West the 

young men did—by the hundreds of thou- 

sands. But, a curious thing happened. People 

moved from East to West but ideas moved from 
West to East. 

From the trivial (hula hoops), to the practical 
(barbed wire); from the ridiculous (beatniks) to 
the sublime (western architecture); the West exer- 
cises an enormous influence on the East. Thus, as 
the tide of population flows ever westward, a tide 
of ideas, fashions and cultural innovations flows 
inexorably eastward. 

Thus, today, you would not be the least bit sur- 
prised upon visiting an Eastern friend’s home for a 
Sunday afternoon barbecue, to find the Prince of the 
Patio garbed in informal western wear. His wife 
may well be attired in the same informal style, and 
their teen-aged daughter will, naturally, be wearing 
levis and moccasins. Junior may be found in the rec- 
reation room, bug-eyed before « Western television 
serial. His costume, of course, will include at least 
one six-gun, a bandanna, and a cowboy hat. 


- house itself is likely to be a ranch-style home 
(derived from the American Indian’s “long 
house.” ) Out on the patio, (a word owing its origin 
to the Spanish-American cultures of the West) you'll 
be served “steerburgers” and, possibly, a “Western” 
omelet. Before you leave your West-orientated East- 
ern family, you may even have gathered around the 
barbecue pit to sing “Home on the Range” and, if 
it's a big party, might perhaps have engaged in a 
reel or two of square dancing. 

Everyone is familiar with the American West 


The 
ZEST 
of the 
West 


The pony express, the roundup, 
the stampede are the exciting scenes brought 
to mind by the “Wild West” 


and the things it stands for. And even if everyone 
can't live there, they can and do try to live in the 
same free and easy way. The influence of the West 
on the East goes even deeper than mere -cultural 
innovations. It is rooted deep in our history and has 
often been decisive in political matters. 

Turn back to the year 1866. As far as the eye can 
see, an enormous line of cattle are moving north, 
bawling, grunting, kicking up a column of dust 
which rises skyward. On each side of the column, 
cowpunchers wave their hats, shout, snap rawhide 
whips. Far up to the front a foreman waves his hand 
and shouts, “Point ‘em east.” America’s last frontier, 
the Wild West, was opening. By 1880, 4,500,000 


head of cattle had moved into Kansas. 


1 prairie trails were lonely at night. The cow- 
puncher on horse moved around the slumbéring 
herd as he sang the songs such as: 


“It’s bacon and beans, ‘most every day 
I'd as soon be eatin’ prairie hay.” 


Comanches would be eyeing the remuda; outlaw 
bands waited under the black flag of Quantrill. Dis- 
tant campfires flickered through the endless nights. 

As much a part of America’s history as Valley 
Forge and The Appomattox is the Wild West. The 
cowboy became the symbol of eternal youth and 
adventure. Inseparable from their six-shooters and 
their horses, most of them were lean and sinewy 
with faces burned by the sun to the color of matured 
leather. Their get-up was a flannel shirt, loose hand- 
kerchief about the neck, broad hat, jingling spurs, 
leather chaps, and high-heeled boois. With his peace- 
making .45 Colt a cowboy (Cont. on page 31) 
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Dr. J.B. Murphy: 


by NICHOLAS J. AMATO and RUSSELL J. JANDOLI 





THE FIGHTIN 
KL KIG N ( 


VERY presidential election year tingles with 

its own excitement and gives rise to its own 

peculiar set of memorable incidents. But one 

year—less than a dozen presidential elections 
ago—provided a rather noteworthy incident that is 
scarcely remembered even by oldtimers and sur- 
prisingly little-known even among the ranks of the 
historians. 

The occurrence involves a most controversial 
Catholic doctor named John Benjamin Murphy, 
whose life was filled with significant happenings. 
Yet he, too, is perhaps as little remembered today as 
this particular event, which began about 8 o’clock 
on the evening of October 14, 1912. 

At that hour, the ever-ebullient Theodore Roose- 
velt, campaigning for the Presidency of the United 
States on the “Bull Moose” ticket, emerged from the 
Gilpatrick Hotel in Milwaukee to enter a waiting 
automobile that would take him to an auditorium 
where he was scheduled to speak. It was then that a 
tall lean man with a sour countenance drew from his 
rumpled coat a large, rusty-looking .38 calibre revol- 
ver and fired it directly at the heart of Mr. Roose- 
velt. The former President, stunned by the shot for 
only a moment, stood up in the car and assured 
everyone he was not hurt. 


ut hurt he was indeed. The bullet of John Shrank 

had passed through an Army overcoat and the 
manuscript of the speech to be delivered, had glanced 
off a spectacle case, and lodged in his right side, 
near the fourth rib. Despite the pleas of his aides, 
the old Rough Rider, blood showing through his 
shirt, rapped out his speech to an appreciative audi- 
ence as if he were in the very best of health. 

That night the prognosis became uncertain. TR’s 
physicians, apprehensive over the possibility of blood 
poisoning, sought out the most competent surgeon 
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available to remove the bullet. They found him in 
Chicago, in the person of John Benjamin Murphy 
Roosevelt was rushed by rail to Chicago and placed 
under his care. Within a week, the famous presi- 
dential candidate was on his way to recovery. 
John Murphy was a colorful, talented, fighting 
man—and a leading figure in the history of medicine 
He pioneered in antiseptic operations and abdominal 
surgery. He it was who led the fight for early opera- 
tions in appendicitis cases, thereby saving untold 
millions of lives from his day to ours. Indeed, his 
perfection of the Murphy Button, an ingenious little 
device that helped open up the whole field of mod- 
ern intestinal surgery, in itself rates him the kudos 
proferred by outstanding medical men like Dr. 
William Mayo of the Mayo Clinic who called him 


“the surgical genius of our generation. 


urPHY’Ss Irish spirit showed through both in his 
M demeanor and his appearance. In his mid-years, 
he stood tall, a handsome, powerfully-built man with 
a florid complexion and a neatly-parted red beard. 
His Irish immigrant parents had met in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and were married there at the little log 
church of St. Mary’s. John was born in Appleton 
four days before Christmas, 1857. 

While in high school, John Murphy worked in a 
drug store and there came in contact with Dr. John 
R. Reilly, an oldtime frontier M.D. Reilly accepted 
him as his student under the preceptorial system of 
medical education common in the last century. The 
young apprentice did everything from hitching the 
horses and cleaning out stables to serving as nurse. 
In 1878, having absorbed everything in Dr. Reilly’s 
books, he went off to Rush Medical College in 
Chicago. Graduated at 23, he later sailed for Europe 
to study under the great surgeons of the day. On his 
return, he set up practice, lectured at Rush, and 
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married Jeanette (“Nettie”) Plamondon, daughter 
of a well-to-do father and a most gracious, comely 
lady. 


N May 4, 1886, Murphy found himself in the 
() middle of one of the bloodiest outbreaks of vio- 
lence in U.S. labor history—the Haymarket Riot. 
Certain leaders in the militant cight-hour-a-day move- 
ment, in protest against the shooting of several 
workers, had called a mass meeting in Haymarket 
Square, Chicago. Police ordered the crowd to dis- 
perse, whereupon some unknown culprit tossed a 
bomb in their midst. The explosion killed seven 
persons and injured several others. 

Murphy operated on the injured throughout the 
night. At the trial of the alleged anarchists held 
responsible for the bombing, defense counsel con- 
tended that the wounds inflicted could have come 
from pistol shots. Murphy showed they must have 
been inflicted by “bomb and shell fragments.” To 
this, the defense offered no rebuttal. Four of the 
accused were thereafter found guilty and were 
hanged. 


qerPHy had a theory about appendicitis and he 
M meant to prove it out. Instead of merely treating 
appendicitis medically, operating only after peri- 
tonitis had occurred and then reluctantly, he would 
remove the appendix as soon as the symptoms of 
appendicitis were fairly well established. 

He decided to experiment. Nettie helped him set 
up a lab in a barn and she spent long hours with him 
as he operated on dogs, testing his theory time and 
again until, finally, he worked out a precise routine. 
“The problem now,” he told Nettie after the last 
experiment, “is to determine if what we've done is 
practicable with human beings. We need clinical 
evidence.” 


John Murphy, pioneer American surgeon, 


revolutionized the technique of 


intestinal operations with the 


famous “Murphy Button’ 


One day in March, 1889, Murphy’s chance came. 
A patient named Monahan, a day laborer, was 
admitted with a broken leg to the ward of Cook 
County Hospital, where Dr. Murphy was attending 
physician. After some days there, Monahan felt a 
pain in his side. Murphy diagnosed the palpitating 
abdominal wall and the attendant muscular rigidity 
as symptomatic of appendicitis. The standard pre- 
scription—diet, oral medication and_ considerable 
hope—were called for. But within two hours, the 
patient’s temperature rose to 101. Peritonitis seemed 
a certain consequence. 


uRPHY took a long look at the man, stroked his 
M red beard pensively, and made his decision. He 
would operate immediately. It was a gamble—a 
grave, delicate one at that. With the censure of his 
fellows already on his head, the wisest or at least 
the easiest course would seem to be the safest one. 

The Monahan operation proved completely suc- 
cessful. Murphy had his tiger by the tail. In the 
months that followed, he performed a number of 
such appendectomies and in November presented 
his findings to the Chicago Medical Society. 

The learned doctors, to be sure, were not pleased. 
Following their loud denunciation, the battle ranged 
throughout the profession. Murphy, as pertinaceous 
in his stand as an innocent man accused of murder, 
fought to prove that early operation was the most 
propitious course and by far the safest. Fortunately 
for mankind, the day would come in his lifetime 
when early operation for appendicitis would be 
regarded as accepted practice. 

Soon after he was to prepare a bombshell that 
would really startle his complacent contemporaries. 
He shaped it in the form of a question. “What,” he 
asked, “is the greatest difficulty to be overcome in 
abdominal surgery?” (Cont. on page 20) 
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ATTENTION! 
All Clients of St. Anthony 
ENROLL IN ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 


gut Anthonys Tog toy 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS GRAYMOOR 
OF THE ATONEMENT [aa GARRISON, N. Y. 








JOHN J. SMITH 
1242 MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


1 Am a Catholic. In Case of Accident, Please Call a Priest 








1. Members pray especially for vocations to the priesthood, and recom- 
mend to the Friars any young man who might have a vocation 


2. Members assist deserving young men to become Franciscan Missionary 
Priests. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


e Remembrance in the Solemn Mass on the Feast of St. Anthony, June 13th, 
and on Christmas Day 


Remembrance in the High Mass celebrated every Tuesday at Graymoor 
in honor of St. Anthony 


e@ Remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony. 


MEMBERSHIP: $2.00 PER YEAR 
Write for St. Anthony Legion Card 


ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N.Y. 

















Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 

Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 















Write For Free V tors' Directory 
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The Fighting Surgeon 
Continued from page 19 

By 1892, he and his assistants had 
come up with an expellable device 
consisting of two small hemispherical 
cylinders, a brass ring, and _ tiny 
springs. Each cylinder would be su- 
tured into an open end of the intestine 
and the two then fastened. After a 
firm, natural union of the intestine 
was effected, the cylinders would 
slough away and be passed off. 

Or so it was hoped. To find out 
for sure, Murphy tried the device on 
a dog in the lab. For two weeks, he 
and Nettie and the doctors watched 
the animal like a babe in an incubator 
Finally, on the 18th day, the button 
was expelled. The operation was a 
success. 

Six days later, at the County Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Murphy used his button on a 
human being. It worked. From June 
to December, he grasped every oppor- 
tunity to test the button. “We must 
demonstrate that it can be a safe in- 
strument in the hands of practitioners 
less skilled than we are,” he admon- 
ished his assistants. Dozens of suc- 
cessful operations by others soon pro- 
vided this assurance 

A whole field of surgery was 
cleared. Surgeons in large numbers 
were now encouraged to invade the 
gastro-intestinal tract. Not only na- 
tional but world-wide interest was 
aroused in the surgery of the intestines 
and the bile tracts. Murphy was in- 
vited to address surgical meetings in 
Europe's renowned medical centers 
and to present his findings before the 
American Medical Association 

With the turn of the century, John 
Murphy was at last gaining his just 
deserts. In 1901, he was named Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Northwestern 
University’s School of Medicine. The 
next year, he was elected president 
of the Chicago Surgical Society, which 
he helped found. Once refused mem- 
bership in the Chicago Medical So- 
cietv, he now became its president 
too. 

His Church also recognized him 
In 1906, Notre Dame awarded him its 
Laetare Medal. He was a thorough 
Christian, deeply religious in his 
Catholic faith, a man who never failed 
to take up the fight for a good cause. 

It was the stress of years of hard 
work that finally wore down John 
Benjamin Murphy’s great constitution. 
He lingered on for months before pass- 
ing away on August 11, 1916, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. The lovely, 
helpful Jeanette, who had given him 
a son and four daughters, survived. 

In the city that was his arena, he is 
still known and remembered. The 
Murphy Hospital on Belmont Avenue, 


Continued on page 22 
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OF THE MONTH 


Should You Discuss Religion? 

QUESTION: I work in a downtown office with a number of Protestants and 
Jews. Recently, during lunch hours and coffee-breaks the conversation has 
centered quite a bit on Senator Kennedy and the Catholic Church. Discussions 
have ranged from a Catholic as President to the Pope, birth control, and how 
free Catholics are to think. I talked as well as I could, but feel that I could do 
better. Can you suggest anything—perhaps a kind of do-it-yourself course in 
how to speak more effectively about the Faith? 

Joan Reilly, Chicago, Ilinois 


ANSWER: The bid of Senator Kennedy for the presidential nomination has 
placed the Catholic Church in the spotlight as few things have in recent years. 
At bottom, however, democracy and American freedom are on trial and not 
the Church. To exclude in any way a Catholic from aspiring to the presidency 
because of his religion is to say that 40 million Americans are not loyal 
citizens and actually do not have equal Constitutional rights. This could be 
disastrous to national unity and American democracy. 

As the situation stands, however, and as you have already experienced, 
Joan, it is the Church which is being called into question. Before the presi- 
dential nominee is chosen, and, perhaps as well, before the new president 
is elected, there will be name-calling, rudeness, and outright bigotry. At the 
same time, there will be many sincere and honest inquiries concerning the 
Catholic Faith and the Catholic Church. These in particular constitute both 
a challenge and an opportunity to Catholic laymen. Only the laity can meet 
their non-Catholic neighbors. What idea Protestants, Jews, and the unchurched 
have of the Catholic Faith will come by and large from their contact with 
Catholics. It is therefore up to the laity to speak out, to defend, to explain, 
and to sell their Faith and their Church. 


How to Do It: First Step 

How to do it? The first step consists in a refresher course in knowing 
the Catholic Faith. Without knowledge we are lost. Being simply negative 
(“You're wrong!”), or weakly vague (“I think it’s something like this . . .”), or 
even mutely loyal (“The Church is right, but I don’t know why”), brings 
neither help to the sincere questioner nor glory to the Church. 

There are two general sources of knowledge. One is by way of attendance 
at various schools, classes, lectures and talks. Everywhere today schools o1 
institutes of theology for laymen are springing up. These are excellent for 
imparting a deep understanding of the Faith. We also have in many places 
adult education courses which not only afford training in religion but give 
an opportunity of meeting interesting people whose shared experiences inspire 
confidence to speak about the Church. Catholic college courses given at 
night, inquiry classes, talks and lectures offered by various organizations 
even, as often happens, in one’s own parish—are also fruitful means of getting 
a clearer grasp of what the Faith means. 

The other source of knowledge is strictly do-it-yourself. It consists in 
reading. In our modern world, so full of leisure and entertainment, reading— 
particularly on religion—has a difficult time. Yet. it can be most rewarding 
and stimulating, if given half a chance. We pride ourselves on being up with 
the latest sports, the newest fashions, the most recent news events. Why 
can’t we say the same for the most important thing—our Faith? 

Well, where begin? It is prudent to begin easily. Find out the answer 
to a couple of questions that have caused wonderment in the past. A good 
place to look is in a Question Box, the Catholic Almanac, or a Catholic 
Dictionary or Encyclopedia. From there, you might fan out to more specialized 
books that can be found in any Catholic bookstore or in any Catholic lending 
library. Or else, if you prefer, begin at the beginning and go over your 
catechism once more. You will be surprised how much information is packed 
into the Number Three Baltimore Catechism. Catholic magazines and news- 
papers, pamphlets and paperbacks are more informative than they have 
ever been—when they are read and digested. If you (Cont. on page 22) 








Do you have a question about religion? Write to Fr. Roger, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, N.Y. 
Questions of a general nature are answered in this column; all others are answered by letter. 





Your Last Will 
and Testament 











THERE Is A BOY in your parish who, 
one day, may be a priest. You 
might know him well; he might 
live next door to you or on the 
same street. He might be the small 
boy whom you watched serving 
mass of a weekday morning. One 
day he quietly slips away from 
the neighborhood, and after many 
years he returns and the parish 
priest makes an official announce- 
ment that the young boy of years 
ago has come home to celebrate 
his first mass in the parish church, 

The Graymoor Friars have over 
100 deserving boys, who have left 
their fathers and mothers and have 
offered their young lives to the 
service of God. But like the Apos- 
tles of old—most of them are poor 
men’s sons. Many people who love 
and esteem the office of the Holy 
Priesthood consider it a blessing 
and a privilege to help these young 
boys accomplish their holy ambi- 
tion. 

Why not remember this particu- 
lar work—the education of a stu- 
dent for the priesthood—in your 
will. $1,100 will educate and main- 
tain a boy for one year. $9,900 
will take care of him from his 
noviceship to his ordination as a 
priest. Even a smaller bequest will 
help. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N.Y.; the sum°of 2 i 
for the education of a student for 
the priesthood. 
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Question of the Month 

Continued from page 21 

want more meaty material, F. J. 
Sheed’s Theology For Beginners and 
many of the new college texts in 
religion give more than enough for 
delightfully interesting hours. 


How to Do It: Second Step 
Once a 
knowledge is attained—and we are 
hardly expected to become walking 
encyclopedias—the next step is to 
impart information when and where 
it is required or will do some good 
Several practical rules are necessary 
for this endeavor 

1. Don’t argue. Advise, suggest, 
state, answer, but do not engage in 
argument. All too quickly arguments 
become platforms for the take-off of 
emotional missiles which never hit 
the mark. They neither convince nor 
convert. 

2. Do try to speak up when neces- 
sary. There is nothing to be ashamed 
of. When Catholics fuss and fumble 
or avoid reasonable questions, they 


reasonable amount of 


not only give a bad impression but 
they may also put a serious obstacle 
in the path of a sincere inquirer. On 
the other hand, what wonderful mis- 
sionaries are those who, when the 
opportunity offers, give clear, simple, 
and direct information on Catholic 

life and doctrine 
3. Do try to show the reason- 
ableness and goodness of the Faith. 
Some doctrines, of course, are mys- 
teries, as the Holy Trinity. But even 
there we can show that it is reason- 
able to believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity because God has revealed it. 
It is possible to show as well the 
reasonableness of the Catholic stand 
on birth control, education, the Pope, 
and other matters often called into 
question by non-Catholics. Perhaps 
even more important, the intrinsic 
holiness of Catholic doctrine should 
be pointed out. People are hungering 
for goodness. The Catholic Faith has 
the power to lift us up to a newer 
and happier life. It will surely begin 
to do so for those who take the time 
and trouble to study the treasure they 
have and who do what lies in their 
power to extend it to others. t 
—FaTuHER Rocen, S.A. 





The Fighting Surgeon 


Continued from page 20 
Chicago, built in 1921, was named 
after him. So, too, was the John B. 
Murphy Memorial there, the monu- 
mental building housing the head- 
quarters of the American College of 
Surgeons, built in 1926. 

Though few Americans generally 
have ever heard of John Benjamin 
Murphy and his great work, some 
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EVERY TENTH YEAR 


Oberammergau, lying in the pic- 
turesque Ammer Valley high in 
the Bavarian Alps, ideal for vaca- 
tioners and famous for the wood- 
carvings of her artisans, is not too 
unlike many other Tyrolean vil- 
lages. Yet as the home of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play, this 
tiny German village becomes a 
tourist's mecca comparable to the 
Matterhorn or Sugar Loaf. 

Normally the villagers of Ober- 
ammergau are tradesmen, farmers, 
innkeepers and housewives. Every 
ten years however they become 
theatrical personages, actors, stage 
hands, producers and _ directors, 
and hosts to the hundreds of 
thousands of people who visit 
Oberammergau to witness the un- 
folding of a deep moving and most 
spectacular drama: the eight-hour 
presentation of Our Lord’s passion 
and death. 

In 1633 the ravaging Black 
Death struck this small village. 
Within a short time 84 inhabitants 
of Oberammergau were stricken 
with this murderous disease. In 
desperation the villagers made a 
vow to God promising “to perform 
every tenth year a play of the 
Saviour’s passion and death, if God 
would deliver them from their dire 
plight.” Almost instantaneously the 
horrid disease vanished. And, one 
year later, 1634, the appreciative 
villagers of Oberammergau pre- 
sented their first Passion Play, in- 
itiating the fulfillment of their 
part of their vow to God. 
through — the 
years the people of Oberammergau 
have regarded their obligation with 
deep devotion as a religious duty. 
With few exceptions the play has 
been performed every ten years. 

During this year of 1960 over 
one-half million people from all 
parts of the world will make their 
way to this little village of bright 
painted houses. They will witness 
a presentation of the greatest 
drama ever unfolded, Our Lord’s 
passion from His entry into Jeru- 
salem up to His glorious Resurrec- 
tion. The more than one thousand 
people involved in the Passion 
Play will be native villagers, 
groomed for a lifetime, we might 
say, in their particular role. Next 
year they will again be artisans or 
innkeepers. This year they will be 
actors, stage hands or directors by 
virtue of a vow their ancestors 
made to God more than 300 years 
ago. T 

—Joacumm Bruccer, S.A. 


Down ensuing 


researcher in this election year will 
surely revive his name in connection 
with the shooting of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Whether that happens or not, it 
is certain that the world owes him a 
debt, this brilliant, beneficent Catholic 
doctor of a generation ago. t 


Race Relations Today 

Continued from page 9 

George Meany agreed on the follow- 
ing two-point strategy to break down 
the color bars in labor locals. 

1. Federal contracting agencies will 
demand that contractors immediately 
comply with the non-discrimination 
clause carried in all Federal building 
contracts. Contractors will be told they 
must find qualified Negro craftsmen 
—union or non-union—and give them 
an equal chance at jobs, if they live in 
the area 

2. If the contractors cannot find 
qualified Negroes, Meany promised 
that the AFL-CIO would help suppl 
them for employers, in the event that 
labor locals refuse to co-operate. 

The two-step plan could quickly 
clear the way for a showdown with 
several building trades unions which 
have resisted all pressures to drop 
their racial bars. Negroes have been 
blocked from getting jobs on Capital 
Hill construction projects because the 
locals supply the workers but have 
refused to admit non-white members. 

Catholic social experts have favored 
unions in the past as the best protec- 
tion of workers’ rights. It now appears 
that, if union locals practice racial 
discrimination, they will forfeit Catho- 
lic support. If a Catholic were in a 
position to let out building contracts 
tomorrow, he would prefer open-shop 
contractors who hire Negroes to union- 
shop contractors who shut out Negroes 
This is a radical new departure in 
Catholic social thinking. 

Housing is one of the last great 
strongholds of racial discrimination. 
Today an increasing number of people 
are becoming aware of the fact that 
practically all new housing in the 
United States is closed to Negroes and 
other minorities. It is estimated that 
27 percent of our entire population 
is victimized by residential segrega- 
tion. 

What steps can be taken to make 
housing available for all citizens? 

One approach to the problem is the 
development of suburban communities 
that, from the outset, will welcome 
both white and Negro buyers. 

About 75 such developments have 
been built or put under construction 
within the past few years in different 
parts of the country. Those who have 
studied this private-enterprise inter- 


Continued on page 26 
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GRAYMOOR 





IN THE ROCKIES 
After leaving the Bronx and arriv- 
ing in Golden, B.C., Father 
Giblin, S.A., and I decided to explore 
the 3,000 square 


Claver 
miles of Canada’s 
great Northwest which makes up my 
parish. We started off on the Trans- 


Canada Highway going south. Above 
us towered the sweep of mountains 
fir, timberline, snowy tops—which 
make the Rockies a constant source 


of interest and wonder 

The tallest peak on our journey was 
Mount Cathedral—and it was named 
appropriately. It extends skyward like 
a huge Gothic Cathedral built 
ages ago. 

Further on the Glaciers hove into 
Nothing shines more brightly 
sunny day 


5 
long 


sight 
Occasionally, when 
they 
huge aluminum flying saucers from 
After the 
Glaciers comes mv fartherest removed 
Field, in the National Park. 
Elks, moose, bear abound and, pro- 
tected by law from gun and arrow, 
act haughty rhey 
seemed never to have suspected that 
there are such things as elkburgers 
mooseburgers and 
Some more hours of driving through 
territory with 
and 


on i 


seen from the air, appear as 


some undiscovered planet 


mission 


and supercilious 


bearburgers 
magnificent nature’s 
trees mountains 
brought us to Hot 
and winter these 
waters stay at a constant 85° F. 
further on is the Great 
Divide where one small river becomes 
two—the Kicking Horse and the Co- 
lumbia—one eventually going into the 
Pacific and the other into the Gulf 
of Mexico thousands of 
later. 


most gigantic 


on every side 
Springs. Summer 


Somewhat 


miles and 

dams 
SUNDAYS 

Covering this territory solo on Sun- 

days requires some good maneuyer- 

ing. The first Mass is at Golden— 


Spanning the Great Divide 


MISSIONS 


Sacred Heart Church—at 8 o'clock. 
Then I get all the necessary materials 
for saying Mass together and head off 
After Cathechism, Mass, 
that might take 
place, it is dinner time. Usually I eat 


for Parsons. 
and any Baptisms 
with one of the parishioners 

Then I am off for Field where an 
evening Mass is celebrated at 7 p.m. 
Here too there are often some infants 
to be having 
as 30 miles 


baptized—sometimes 
been brought from as far 
in the bush from some lumbercamp. 


VETERAN MISSIONARY 


As we write these words, news has 
reached us that Father John Baptist, 
S.A., 
sions, has been assigned to the west 
again. For the past year Father John 
has been stationed in New York City. 
Previous to Golden 
where he deeply loved the people 
and_ the territory. We now 
eagerly await his coming again to the 


land of the Golden West. 


formerly on the western mis- 


that he was at 


whole 


CAT SKINNERS 


Among other things, this is the land 
of the cat and the catskinner. For the 
benefit of hep to such 
western language, a “cat” is, of course, 
the bulldozer and a “cat skinner” is 
the skilled operator who can fight his 
way through ice, snow, and stumps 


those not 


on these gigantic “cats.” 

Not long ago an ice jam caused 
the Columbia and Kicking Horse 
rivers to commence backing up into 
the town of Golden. This, you realize, 
would be a continuous and dangerous 
situation. But a cat can clear up the 
danger. With its mass of treads and 
wheels and roar of power it headed 
upstream and cut a channel which 
enabled the trapped water to escape. 

Something good for the ears, eyes, 
nose, and spirit is a visit to a lumber- 


Getting cleared away before Mass 





Father Simeon with young friends 


mill. A veteran woodsman can iden- 
tify the different pieces of lumber by 
Here 


dow n 


its flavor and its 
the large 
and sawed into large beautiful boards 


appearance. 
Douglas fir is cut 


for new homes and buildings in ever- 


growing western Canada. 


AROUND THE CHURCH 


The Rectory is always the place to 
come when trouble or anything else 
Recently 

children 


comes along a family con- 


sisting of ten was burned 


out and the unfortunate mother came 
around to the Rectory for help. The 
other families generously came 
through with clothes, 
Knights of the 
blazoned our doorpost and in the tra- 
dition of St 
Fr. Paul everyone receives something 
point to the 
our cooking stove 


food, and 
money road have em- 
Christopher’s Inn and 
However, we usually 
woodpile because 
seems to consume more wood than all 
the other stoves in the great North- 
west. If a quick 
neat and easy way to clean a stove 


anyone knows of 
pipe they are asked to communicate 
with the pastor. t 
-SIMEON HEINE, S.A. 





Fir-lined roads in the Rockies 
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~ OUR LADY OF 
THE LAMP 


UR Lady is the hope of the 

world. The faithful turn to her 

in time of difficulty, in sorrow, 
and in suffering. They honor her 
in the familiar words of the Salve 
Regina as “Our life, our sweetness, 
and our hope.” They look to her, 
full of confidence, knowing of her 
influence before the throne of Al- 
mighty God. 

Of the many stories illustrating 
her role in the lives of men, there 
is one, especially charming, which 
has led to the title, Our Lady of 
the Lamp. Sometime in the thir- 
teenth century (the age of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic) an un- 
known artist painted Our Lady in 
a niche of an ancient monastery 
near the Tiber River in Rome. It 
was only a short distance from the 
oldest bridge in the world, the 
Ponte Frabricus, built in 62 A.D. 

For vears, the bargemen sailed 
down the river and saluted the 
Madonna as “Mary by the River.” 
A little candle burned constantly 
before the image to express their 
love for her. But the spring flood 
of 1557 threatened to destroy the 
monastery and the image of Our 
Lady. The raging torrent mounted 
higher and higher covering the 
wall and the picture of Mary. 

The people ran to the bridge 
for safety. In the murky darkness 
of the water a child saw the candle 
still burning before the Madonna. 
“I see a light, I see a light down 
there!” he cried. Because of this 
miracle the name of the Madonna 
was changed to Our Lady of the 
Lamp and has been honored until 
this day. 

Some years later the image was 
taken from the wall of the monas- 
tery and brought to the chapel of 
the monastery which had become 
the motherhouse of the Brothers 
of St. John of God. Its name is St. 
John Calybat’s and in 1664 the 
image was given a beautiful gown 
because of the many miracles at- 
tributed to the holy image. 

But this was not the end of the 
image of Our Lady of the Lamp. 
Just before the French Revolution, 
when the religious orders were dis- 
solved in France, Pope Pius VI 


| 
| 
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was taken into exile, 24 images of 
Our Lady in Rome moved their 
eyes. The miracle continued until 
1797 and was attested to by thou- 
sands of witnesses. After a rigorous 
investigation, the Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome declared that “the truth 
of the said prodigious movement of 
the eyes willingly gives and con- 
cedes not only in the aforesaid 
manner but in every other way the 
faculty of printing -and making 
known the event.” 

One of these images was Our 
Lady of the Lamp in St. John’s 
chapel. Not only did the eyes 
move and sparkle as though living, 
but the “turning of the head from 
the left side, towards which it 
originally looked, bending to the 
opposite side towards the high 
altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
is kept” and in this position the 
image of Our Lady still remains. 

In honor of the 400th anniver- 
sary of the miracle, in 1957, Cardi- 
nal Cushing dedicated a copy of 
Our Lady of the Lamp at. the 
monastery of the Brothers at Our 
Lady’s Tower, Gloucester, Mass. 
It was the first copy to come to 
the United States. 

The title, Our Lady of the 
Lamp, has a special appeal for us 
because of our Graymoor publi- 
cation. We like to think that Our 
Lady of the Lamp will watch 
over it and guide its editors and 
workers in the desire to serve God, 
the Church, and souls. July 9, the 
anniversary of movement of Our 
Lady’s eyes in Rome in 1796, is 
also the feast of Our Lady of the 
Atonement which we joyfully cele- 
brate at Graymoor each year. TF 

—NorManp Prevost, S.A. 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Rebuttal 
Dear Editor: As to the article in March 
Lamp on “Beatniks” I think this can be 
said for them: 1) They are our nly 
identifiable group of writers since World 
War II; 2) their dissatisfaction with 
standardized mediocrity shows that they 
care; 3) no New York cabbie fears a 
nightly jaunt into the areas of these Skid 
Row Swamis—something that cannot be 
said about many other City areas. 

Ray Arthur 

Valley Stream, N.Y, 


Christian Science 


Dear Editor: The article on Christiar 
Science in the February issue of Tu: 
Lamp is very interesting. I grew up in 
a Christian Science atmosphere. 

But by mixed marriages and conversion 
my immediate family are Catholics 
Thank God! M.B.C. 

Bangor, Me 


Suggestion 

Dear Editor: I want to compliment you 
on your wonderful Lamp magazine. This 
month’s magazine (March, 1960) was 
extremely good. I wish to make a sug 
gestion that I think will please me and 
all the kids who read THe Lamp. Could 
you possibly have an article each mont! 
about happenings in the Graymoor Semi- 
naries? Since all of us kids who wish to 
become Graymoor Priests want to know 
all about the boys who have the same 
thing in mind. I enjoy “The Ave Maria” 
radio show and Tue Lamp more and 
more each time I read or listen to them 
May God Bless you and your community 
forever. Paul Thomas 

Age 14 Eighth Grade 
Nativity School 

Phila. 34, Pa. 


Correction: 

Dear Editor: Thanks to Fr. Standerwick 
for mentioning the Guidepost in his arti- 
cle in your March issue, 

Permit us to make one correction. The 
particular edition to which Fr. Stander- 
wick refers is out of print and a more 
current (1959) and complete issue has 
replaced it 

We cannot offer this new, enlarged, 
and well illustrated Guidepost free ot 
charge because, we regret, of the rising 
cost of printing and distribution. It can 
however, be obtained for $1.75 from 
the Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D.C. 

Thank you. 

The Conference of Clerics 
and Religious of the 
Catholic University. 


Cousins 
Dear Editor: Have just received latest 
issue of THe Lamp and wonder what 
kind of a Franciscan can write a 
“glamorous” article on Bull Fights. What 
would St. Francis say? He loved our 
brothers, the animals as Our Lord did. 
I am disappointed. 
Mrs. Natalie H. Price 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


CAN YOU SLEEP? 


THERE IS NOTHING more refreshing 
than a good sleep. 

But unfortunately there are many 
people who find it hard to enjoy a 
satisfactory night’s rest and for many 
older people it is almost impossible 
to sleep for any long period. Their 
slumber is a series of short naps in- 
terspersed with long periods of wake- 
fulness. Practically every person has 
experienced a sleepless night at some 
time or other and the memory of it 
cannot but make one sympathize with 
anybody who is a chronic insomniac. 

Physiologically, sleep is the period- 
ical lethargy and repose of the organs 
of sense and locomotion and some of 
the intellectual powers. Its principal 
feature is the cessation of the auto- 
matic activity of the brain. As sleep 
ipproaches the mind becomes less 
active. The power of attention gives 
way and then there is loss of con- 
sciousness. Organic life is not much 
affected. The pulse and _ breathing 
are slower, the pupil of the eye is 
contracted proportionally to the depth 
of the sleep and the temperature of 
the body lowers, particularly between 
two and five in the morning. 


DON’T COUNT SHEEP 


When the body is pleasantly tired 
it is no trouble for most people to fall 
asleep. Many are unconscious as soon 
as the head touches the pillow and 
they can sleep without a break for 
eight hours or longer. No dreams 
disturb their slumber, worries do not 
bother them and they require no 
counting of sheep coming through a 
gate to induce unconsciousness. They 
are dead to the world in double 
quick time. 

Young children, who require far 
more sleep than adults, are examples 
of speedy, untroubled sleepers. They 
fall asleep immediately and are not 
disturbed even if they have still to 
be undressed. As they grow older 
they require less sleep until in adult 
age the average period becomes 
eight hours. Elderly people in turn 
require more sleep as they advance 
in vears. but too often they get less, 
insufficient, in fact, to repair wastage. 

Sleeplessness as a problem is grow- 
ing. More and more young and mid- 
dle-aged people are affected by it. 
Obviously the strain of modern life 
is the main contributory factor to in- 
somnia, which is a nervous disorder 
arising from mental anxiety or over- 
work. Business worries, domestic prob- 
lems, too much processed food and 


insufficient natural sustenance, unbal- 
anced diet, fear of unemployment, 
mortgage dues and other disabilities 
are but a few of the reasons why 
people turn and toss all through the 
night. 

Loneliness is one of the bugbears 
of the insomniac. There are so many 
people who live alone and friendless 
even in the big cities. They find it 
terrifying to have to lie 
night when all is dark and still and 
every movement or little sound seems 


awake at 


to presage danger. Things or noises 
that would be dismissed as insignifi 
cant in broad daylight become omi- 
nous in the night and the more the 
sufferers let their imaginations run, 
the farther sleep recedes 

Many people take to pills and 
drugs to induce sleep. The sale of 
soporifics, tranquilizers and sleeping 
great. 
But these things have a boomerang 


drafts has never been so 


PD 


THE STAGE 
A shot. 
The villain flees 
as crimson stripes a robe. 
The curtain falls. The play is at 
an end. 
—SisteR Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


OO a a i 
effect. For a time they may serve 
the purpose of deadening conscious- 
ness but it is usually an uneasy sleep 
with an aftermath of “hang-over” 
awakening. 

Soon the body gets inured to the 
sleeping tablets or potions and_in- 
creased dosage becomes necessary. 
Eventually the sufferer finds that the 
drugging has added one more ob- 
stacle to refreshing sleep and the 
last state is worse than the first. 

Ail sorts of subterfuges have been 
tried by people to induce sleep, such 
as counting sheep, working out dif- 
ficult mathematical problems, or 
trying to memorize long poems. Some- 
times successful but 
others have counted thousands of 
sheep coming through the gate or 
over a stile and the animals are still 
advancing when it is time to get up. 
Edgar Wallace, the famous author, 
who for years suffered from insomnia, 
said he had tried all kinds of ways 
and means to woo Morpheus, but 
without success. He then decided 
that as he could not sleep he would 
determine to keep awake and resist 
any desire to drop off. He soon fell 
asleep! 


sufferers are 
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An old priest, in his eightieth year 
confesses that he always wakes up 
several times during the night and 
never gets a good, long sleep. He 
has evolved his own method of bear- 
ing up with the disability. This is a 
form of Prayer for Wakefulness din 
ing the Night. At every moment of 
the night, he reminds himself, Mass 
is being said somewhere or other 
He follows the Mass through as 
though present at the Sacrifice. Of- 
ten, like the Apostles in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, he falls asleep in- 
Sometimes he gets 
through the whole of Mass without 
succumbing and then he starts on 
Benediction, repeating the O Salu- 
taris, the Tantum Ergo and the other 
prayers. Eventually he finds that he 
drops off to sleep somewhere along 
the line. It is a good method and 
much more beneficial than counting 


voluntarily. 


dumb sheep. 


HOUSEWIVES TOO TIRED 


One would think that housewives 
who are so often tired after a long 
day’s work, would drop off to sleep 
quite easily. But surprisingly, many 
are sufferers from sleeplessness. The 
reason is that they allow themselves 
to get overtired and that is a bad 
condition for inducing sleep. It often 
happens with children too, when they 
have been kept up too long. The 
body reaches a point where it is 
receptive to sleep, but if that point 
is bypassed by “just one more little 
task before I retire”, then nature re- 
acts vengefully and refuses to fall 
into line. It is similar to the condition 
of people who have hungered for a 
long period. They find that when at 
last they are able to get food, they 
cannot stomach it 

It is probably useless to tell people 
not to worry, nevertheless that is the 
greatest 
only, when they retire, they 
empty their minds of all the cares 
and afflictions to which they are sub- 
ject, sleep would come easily. One 
cannot, of course, stop thought, but 
it can be channelled to the best ad- 
vantage. A very effective way is to 
deliberately dwelling upon 
the day’s misfortunes and fix one’s 
mind on some happy incident of the 
past. By all means make an examina- 
tion of conscience as counselled by 
the Church, but, having done this 
and made an Act of Contrition, then 
forget your sins and omissions. If you 


cause of sleeplessness If 


could 


escl 1eW 


can recall some humorous episode in 
your life, then do so. It is better to fall 
asleep laughing than burdened with 
thoughts of the mortgage. i 
—E. J. Keecan 
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AVE MARIA 
RADIO HOUR 


25th Anniversary 
1935-1960 


Twenty-five years of Catholic Drama 

on Radio, honoring Our Lady under 

the title, Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal. 
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PRODUCED BY THE 
| ST. CHRISTOPHERS INN 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


peenschineai alin mad 


National Programs Broadcast on all 
our stations in the United States and 
Canada. 


May 1: _ St. Joseph, the Workman 
May 8: A Family’s Triumph 


Help support these radio programs. Send 


donations to: 


AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











Send Used Clothing: 


1. Overcoats, topcoats 
2. Suits, shirts, hats 

3. Underwear. socks 

4. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
5. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














Race Relations Today 

Continued from page 22 

racial housing program cite it as a 
positive demonstration that neighbor- 
hoods need not be either all-white or 
all-Negro to be desirable, attractive, 
and good investments. 

In past years, housing segregation 
was thought of as an economic issue 
and not a moral one. Today Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Wash- 
ington asserts that true love of neigh- 
bor means helping him to escape from 
slums and ghettoes that degrade and 
demoralize him. 

“Negroes,” Archbishop O’Boyle said, 
in a sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York last February, “are our 
brothers in Christ. When a Negro 
family moves into our neighborhood, 
Christ has come into our midst. We 
welcome them as we welcome Him.” 

Some states bar racial segregation 
in public housing. Three years ago 
New York City adopted the first ordin- 
ance in the United States to bar racial 
or religious segregation in private 
housing. Last year, Colorado, Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts and Oregon 
barred discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing, whether public, 
publicly-assisted, or private. 

All of us are entering a new era in 
race relations. The National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Justice has 
just been organized to give greater 
unity to 39 Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cils in various parts of the country. 
An increasing number of Catholics 
are beginning to translate the Gospel 
story of the Good Samaritan into 
twentieth-century terms by manifesting 
a profound Christian love for those 
minorities who have been left bruised 
and despoiled by the wayside. 

We may eventually solve some of 
our more pressing human relations 
problems. But we can only be certain 
that, if we do resolve them, still 
other opportunities for social service 
will immediately open up to test 
severely our reserves of Christian forti- 
tude and Christian charity. 


First Impressions 

Continued from page 14 

right; I imagine that’s the way most 
of us did our learning, even though 
some of the lessons were painful and 
heartbreaking. 

You see, I had doubts concerning 
young Joseph Ryan; doubts based 
upon my own observations—not upon 
the complaints and gossips of others. 
That afternoon when the big, dark- 
haired young patrolman had waved 
and smiled, sauntering past the 
window of my store was the day 
began to wonder. And worry. 


Continued on page 28 
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TEEN TO PI! 


cS 


How About A Friday Night Date? 


] know you. Your name is Ann, or 
Rosemary, or maybe, Kathleen. You 
we about fourteen years old, and in 
the first year of high school. Your 
hair is the wrong color, your skin has 
a lew pimples and your figure just 
doesn't come out right. You have some 
hopes of doing something about all 
these small problems, but you have 
one big problem that worries you 
BOYS AND DATES. 

You are a little bit mixed up, be- 
cause some of the girls’ mothers think 
it’s all right for them to go out with 
boys whenever they want to—even on 
school nights. In fact, some of these 
nothers think it’s wonderful their 
daughters are so “popular”. Somehow 
you know that going out during the 
school week isn’t right. You would be 
happy if your mother let you go out 
just once in awhile—maybe to the 
school dances in honor of the holidays 
Your final plea is “everyone else is 
doing it”, and yet because you are not 
exactly dumb, you know that’s a 
rather feeble excuse. 

It does annoy you though, that 
Mother and Dad often respond to youn 
questions by telling you that they 
didn't go out when they were your 
age, and you know that excuse is just 
as feeble as yours about “everybody's 
doing it.” Mother and Dad lived in a 
different world. It was never possible 
for them when they were young to sit 
in their own living rooms and watch 
so many of the good, bad and exciting 
things that can happen to human 
beings. Because the TV set was in 
your home almost as soon as you 
were, you grew up in a very small 
world and a very fast one. 

You have asked your friends and 
your parents lots of questions about 
dating. Have you ever asked the all 
important one—even of yourself? 
‘WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF DAT- 
ING?” At first thought you might say: 
“Why, of course, nothing else but to 
have fun!” Then you wonder a bit, 
for you know that you have more than 
a vague idea that dating is one of 
those grown-up affairs that carry with 
it not only privileges but responsibili- 
ties. It gets all mixed up with doing 
or not doing, with fear or fun, and 
ultimately with right or wrong. 

The answer to this question has two 
aspects—what does dating mean in 
itself, and what does it mean for you, 
right now when you are fourteen vears 
old and want to have fun on Friday 
night? 

“Dating” or the association of boy 
and girl is a long term preparation for 


marriage. Most boys and girls have 
the vocation to marriage, and they 
marry someone whom they have 
grown to know and love through as- 
sociation on dates. It is a school of 
human nature where boys learn more 
about girls, and they learn more about 
boys both 
tively. 

In the America of 1960, marriage 
cannot be for fourteen or fifteen-year- 


individually and collec- 


olds. Marriage means not just going 
out together and having fun and lov- 
Ing one another It means lov ing so 
much that you will have children and 
love and educate them. That means 
a secure and paying job for the boy, 
and it means work in the home for 
the girl—doing the housework, caring 
for the children and being a helpful 
citizen in the community. It takes 
grown-up people to do these things, 
people who are willing to work and 
not complain, and people who are 
happy and grown-up enough to keep 
Ultimately, 
that is the purpose of dating, and if 


God’s laws in marriage 


you start too early, you will deny 
youl self and your lov ed ones the 
gifts of knowledge and love that can 
be given only by those who have 
grown up in their hearts and minds 
as well as in their bodies. 

Now there is this very personal 
part about dating—the part about why 
YOU want to go out on Friday or 
Saturday night. You are willing to 
accept the fact that dating is definitely 
not for school nights, but you do 
think that parents should permit some 
week-end dating with boys. 

At your age, the privilege should 
be limited to an occasional school 
festivity where your parents or some 
responsible adult will provide trans- 
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portation for you. It is good to go 
out in groups, and if there is to be a 
pizza party after, stick with the group, 
not just one boy. 

When you are sixteen and a junior 
in high school, week-end dating can 
be a 


privilege. You have passed 


through the more trying period of 
growing up, and you are accustomed 
to the new moods and feelings that 
come with being a woman. Your 
ability to forget about yourself and be 
more concerned for others is much 
better than it was at fourteen. You 
are more sure of yourself, and you 
have learned to value and _ respect 
yourself more as a human being 

It is so important to have this 
awareness, this respect and reverence 
for self that must come before you 
can learn to know another and know 
whether or not to like or not like the 
company. This awareness comes from 
your happiness about being a young 
woman, one who has so many gifts of 
love to give to those about you. You 
know that if you love a person, o1 
even like them a little bit, you do not 
want to hurt them. You know thut 
you can hurt them, and yourself too, 
if you do not value your body as a 
dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. You 
know that this body can be harmed 
by over concern for its exterior 
beauty, or by careless abandon to its 
appetites. You know that what makes 
you fun to be with is not a perfect 
body, but a “graceful” soul that has 
learned to see and to serve the Holy 
Spirit in the souls of others. 

Even when vou are sixteen, quite 
grown up and doing very well in 
school, steady company keeping is not 
for you—or any of your friends of the 
same age. “Going steady” is the 
privilege of those who are entitled to 
marry within a few months or a year 
at most 

The real problem, Ann, Rosemary 
and Kathleen is not what you feel 
now, but what vou should be. That 
is not a make-believe woman, sharing 
surface relationships with boys, going 
into dating situations when you are 
not sure of vourself: God gave you 
the gift of life and the gift of time— 
He asks that you use the time to 
grow more loving, more womanly, 
more priceless to yourself and_ to 
society. That means going into ex- 
periences of living not for their “social 
values” but for their spiritual ones. 
It means growing up in mind and 
heart, and knowing that when it 
comes your turn to “date”, you will 
be asked not because you're easy and 
ready, but because you're sure, you're 
fun, and your “womanly grace” does 
not concern itself with dancing feet 
but with a singing soul. tT 

—Mary D. Maino 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


lf you no longer have use for 


them...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 


Friars 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 


At 


Foreign 





Missions 


| re: 


For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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First Impressions 
Continued from page 26 
time. I finished 
floor, then walked 
around the glass-enclosed meat dis- 
draw the shade 
down over the window. Looking out 
as I reached for the shade cord, I saw 


It was closing 


sweeping the 


play counters to 


a medium-sized brown and white dog 
come tearing out of the alley next to 
the drugstore across the street 

The mongrel, yapping playfully, 
made a lunge for Joe Ryan who was 
just approaching the alley. [ grinned, 
watching the frisky brown and white 
canine try to nip the surprised patrol- 
man’s right leg. My grin faded 
quickly. I seeing the big 
young man aim a powerful kick at 
the dog. The kick caught the animal 
in the middle of its gaunt, shaggy 
body and sent the dog spinning and 
rolling backwards, into the alley 

Then, while I was still trying to 


recovel from the shock of 


Ww inced 


seeing a 
tall, wide-shouldered man react with 
violent act of cruelty, 
Joe Ryan vanked the revolver 


such a brutal 
from 
his holster and ran into the alley after 
the injured, frightened dog 

I winced again, hearing the sharp, 
report of the revolver. It was 
long after dark when I watched the 
police car drive away from the alley, 


angry 


carrying the lifeless body of the dog 

Perhaps I should have mentioned 
the horrible 
few evenings later when young Rvan 
Ruth Ann did 
notice the troubled frown on my face 
and my 


unpleasant incident a 


joined us for dinner 
unusual silence during the 
meal. Concerned, she asked, “Is some- 
thing wrong, Uncle Perry? You seem 
so quiet tonight.” 

“Hope you aren't getting the flu, 


sir. This siege of rainy weather isn’t 


very healthful,” Joseph Ryan said, 
passing me the gravy bowl. 

Being savagely kicked, then shot 
wasn't very healthful for that poor 


mongrel dog, either! I thought, lips 
compressed in a tight, angry line of 
silence. I thought it, but I said 
nothing about the brutality I had 
witnessed. The dinner table isn’t the 
place for that sort of conversation. 
And, because I was aware of how 
Ruth Ann felt towards the handsome 
patrolman, I decided to withhold 
mention of the incident unless it be- 
came absolutely necessary for me to 
reveal the serious flaw in the young 
man’s character. 

So, even after that evening when 
I spoke to my niece, warning her not 
to judge Joseph Rvan by the attrac- 
tiveness of his smile or the pleasant 
tones of his baritone voice, I kept 
those doubts to myself. 

That is, until several weeks later, 

Continued on page 30 








Poems by Merton 


If you think a contemplative is 
“just a man who sits under a tree 
with his legs crossed” or that con- 
templation is a “kind of spiritual 
stillness where one waits for some- 
thing to happen,” you are wrong 
Another thing: a poet and a mystic 
differ because the poet transforms 
words— 


his inspiration into new 


namely, poetry; whereas the mys 
tic moves on to the mysterious liv- 
ing God Who dwells within him 

These 
essay in Thomas Merton’s Selected 
Poems (New Directions, $1.35), 
For more, read the essay 

Now for the poetry. As the ad- 
jective connotes, the 


statements are from an 


“selected” 
poems are taken from fifteen years 
of the author’s writing. We hear 
again echoes of “Seven-Storey 
Mountain” Merton as well as the 
Merton of “An Apocalpse” and of 
“The Divided Sea.” 

With the seasons—both the litur- 
gical and the Kentucky 


goodly number are 


ones—a 
concerned 
Some, like “Advent.” seem to lapse 
into a too easy kind of apostrophe, 
Oh pour your darkness and your 
brightness over all our solemn 
valleys, 
You skies; and travel like the 
gentle Virgin, 
Toward the planets’ stately 
setting, 
Oh white full moon as quiet as 
Bethlehem! 
But the 


ease are there. And when a poem 


imagery as well as the 


comes off it is a living thing which, 
like a fresh crocus, resists being 
plucked or divided. Examples 
“Lent in a Year of War,” “The 
Regret,” “The Winter’s Night.” 
The poems which transfer an 
imaged inkling of Trappist life 
work, prayer, choir—will have a 
fascination for many. Thus Mark 
Van Doren, in his preface, signals 
out as samples the robust joy of the 
first line of “Trappists, Working”: 
Now all our saws sing holy 
sonnets in this world of timber. 
And the happy silence of “The 
Trappist Cemetery—Gethsemani”: 
Brothers, the curving grasses and 
their daughters 
Will never print your praises. 
If you poetry, there are 
poems here. t 
—RavpH THomas, S.A. 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


Ir’s “ree” vIMeE on the golf circuit as 
the par-buster prevails in the sport 
spotlight once again 

Rounding the first turn of the sea- 
son Which was the Masters Tourna- 
vent at month, Arnold 
Palmer set a blistering pace in the 


Augusta lust 


jney making department. 
The 29 year old muscle man who 
ails from Ligonier, Pa., captured 
four tournaments prior to the Masters 
and piled up record earnings of 
A egal 

So superlative were his early season 
that he 
hailed in golf circles as the successor 
Hogan 


thoroughly dominated the links scene 


performances was being 


to bantam Ben who so 
some tive years ago 

Palmer has all the attributes essen- 
tial for a championship performance 
He is physically strong, fundamentally 
sound and is verv courageous 

Over the past five years, it 
nificant to 
tournaments 
Ove this 


championships 


Is Sig- 


note he has won more 
golfer 
claimed 18 
Nearest in this de- 
partment was Doug Ford who trailed 
vith 15 


While Palmer has built up a com- 


than any pro 


span he has 


manding lead in the financial sweep- 
those who still like 
Mike Souchak, the 
burly ex-football star from Duke, over 


the long haul 


" 
stakes, there are 
| 


the chances of 


One of the game’s outstanding pur- 
the long ball, Mike con- 
sistently scored in the top flight last 


vevor’s of 


year. Possibly his strongest opposition 
table. A key 
factor in his inability to score a few 
back attributed to over- 
Steady dieting and hard work 
have shaved off the excess poundage 


came from the dinner 


years was 


weight 


He is again rated among the elite of 
the touring golfers. 

Others who have been consistent in 
the early season are Jack Fleck who 
has collected more than $13,000; Ken 
Venturi and Bob Goalby, each with 
more than $12,000: and Dow Finster- 
wald and Fred Hawkins 
accumulations of over $10,000. 


who have 


MANTLE’S MEZZANINE 

Failure to set the pace on the play- 
ing field in 1959 has not impeded the 
Yankee front office in its efforts to 
provide luxurious accommodations for 
the more wealthy of its clientele. 

The House that Ruth Built has 
been remodeled to include a plush 
loge complete with swivel chairs, 
carpets, phones, special staircases, hot 


and cold running liquids, and, yes, an 
attendant 

Before you get too comfortable in 
your day dreaming, this new facility 
is not tor Mr. P Poor) Fan, but 
rather for Mr. R. Rich) Fan. A 


customer must buy a minimum of one 


\ tor 
(tor 
which eight seats 


box comprises 


There will be some boxes with as 
many as ten or a dozen seats 

The price for a 
seater is $4,480 the 
$1,080 the 


grand 


minimum eight 
tirst year, 
and third years 


$6,640 for the 


and 
second 
total of 
three year period 
Of that total, $1,240 goes into the 
this luxury 
hangs off the mezzanine tie 


or a 


construction — of line 
which 
nuch as the baseball press box behind 
home place and the football 


box along the left field line 


pi ess 


rhe whole idea has proved a boon 
to the Yankee 


Was a heavy 


organization Chere 


demand for additional 
baseline seats which the new accom- 
modations will go a long way toward 
Furthermore, the 


set-up will bring in some $50 extra 


satistving swank 
per seat 

Wouldn't it be nice to swing on one 
of these particularly 
Mantle blasts one of his 
shots to left field? 


swivels when 


menacing 


U. S. STRONG 


Ihe United States track and field 
team which will represent Uncle Sam 
in the Olympic Games at 


‘ 
Rome in 


Souchak at Masters 





August may well be the most power- 
ful ever to represent our fair nation 

Already the thinclads throughout 
the country are readying themselves 
The 
Winter meets produced no less than 
76 Olympic 


broad and high jumpers, high hurdlers 


for the rigorous try-outs ahead 


shotputte rs vaulters 
and sprinters 

The qualifying standards set by the 
Olympic have been 


Committee sur- 


passed by American athletes — in 
twelve events, and the Eastern and 
Mid-Western track 
just recently got underway 
Led by J. C. Martin of Oklahoma, 
17 vaulters have cleared the Olympic 
standard of 14-54 
ard of 55-94 has been bettered by ten 
of Uncle Sam’s muscle men with Bill 


outdoor schedule 


rhe shotput stand- 


Nieder, ex-Kansan, getting off the 
mightiest heave of 65-7. In addition, 
nine high jumpers, nine 200 meter 


sprinters have all passed the minimum 
standards 

Though 
creditable 


these performances — are 


they do not become im- 
until the final tryouts are 
staged at Palo Alto, Calif., on July 
Ist and 2nd 


Under the new Olympic regulation, 


portant 


is entitled to enter one 
track field 
event regardless of ability. However, 


every country 


competitor in every and 


if a country wants to enter two, or a 


maximum three, athletes in each 


event, then all must have passed the 

Olympic standards set up for the 

1960 Games 
Among the 


winter favorites for 


Olympic berths are John Thomas, 
Boston University, who cleared 7 feet 
2% inches in the high jump; Irvin 


Roberson, Philadelphia, who leaped 
25 feet, 94 inches in the broad jump; 
and Ray Norton, Santa Clara Youth 
Village, with a tving 
performance of 0:9.3 seconds in the 
100 yard dash. 


world record 


INGO RETURNS 


Ingemar Johansson, virtually an un- 
known quantity when he arrived on 
these shores a year ago, returned re- 
cently to launch training for the 
defense of the World Heavyweight 
Championship. 

Amid fanfare the 
stylish Swede set up training quarters 
at the familiar Grossinger Country 


considerable 


Club. From all indications he intends 
to pursue the same unorthodox meth- 
ods that brought him the coveted 
crown at the Yankee Stadium last 
summer. 

His mother and father, sister and 
brother, and even fiancee Birgit Lund- 
gren plan to reside with the cham- 
pion in the plush living quarters set 


Continued on page 30 
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Sports 

Continued from page 29 

up at the sprawling summer resort 
situated in the heart of the Catskill 
mountains. 

Johansson’s casual approach to the 
usually monotonous training routine 
drew rasp criticism from the experts, 
but the burly, handsome foreign 
fighter made “believers” out of many 
of them. 

A good number still have doubts 
that the smiling Swede can duplicate 
his astonishing three round knockout 
triumph over Floyd Patterson in the 
Polo Grounds on June 22nd. 

As a result there is considerable 
early interest being generated in the 
fight which is being promoted by a 
business group headed by lawyer Roy 
Cohn. The rights 
assure the promotional group of fi- 
nancial liberation. Reputedly the 
highest bid entered was $500,000. tT 


ancillary alone 


First Impressions 

Continued from page 28 

on a balmy, sunlit afternoon when 
the warm summer day stillness was 
shattered by a loud, shrill commotion 
from somewhere up Main Street. I 
hurried to the doorway of my store, 
along with the two lady customers, 
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e@ Eighth Graders 
@ High School students 
@ College men 


We Are Now Accepting 
Candidates 
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GRAYMOOR’S 
@ St. John’s Minor Seminary 
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@ St. Pius X College 
@ Atonement Major Seminary 
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to see what the ruckus was all about. 

There was young Ryan in his blue 
uniform, forcibly propelling a small, 
scrawny man in the direction of the 
prowl car parked at the curb. I 
recognized the bitterly-protesting man 
wearing the frayed brown suit, then. 
Why, it was the blind pencil vendor 
who had recently moved to Briggs- 
ville! 

“Oh! That poor blind person!” 
cried one of the ladies as Joe Ryan 
shoved the smaller man roughly into 
the rear seat of the police car. 

Now, we have a town ordinance 
which states that all peddlers must be 
licensed by the town council, and I 
knew that the sightless pencil vendor 
hadn’t bothered to obtain a license. 
Although he came around weekly, 
soliciting every business place in the 
neighborhood, no one that I knew 
begrudged him a living, and we all 
purchased pencils from him regularly. 

Now, here he was, being man- 
handled and abused by the big bully 
my only niece thought she was falling 
in love with. I rushed out of the 
store, fuming and indignant, deter- 
mined to put a stop to the unjust 
persecution of a blind and helpless 
man whose “crime” consisted of his 
attempts to eke out a meager living 
for himself without, as he’d once told 
me, becoming a burden on charity. 

I was too late to halt the shameful 
proceedings. Even as I hurried along 
the sidewalk, the black police sedan 
pulled away from the curb and drove 
rapidly down the block. 

My face burning with righteous 
anger, I stomped back into the 
market. Asking the lady customers 
to excuse me for a moment, I picked 
up the telephone and called my sister, 
Edna. Puzzled by the grim, terse 
quality of my voice, Edna confirmed 
the fact that Joseph Ryan was invited 
for dinner that evening as I'd thought. 

“But, what is wrong, Perry?” she 
demanded anxiously. “You sound as if 
you are about ready to choke.” 

“Tm all right,” I said brusquely. 
“Set another plate for dinner. There 
are some questions I intend to ask 
that—that friend of your daughter’s. 
And, I want you and Ruth Ann to be 
there to listen!” 

I hung up then, without giving 
Edna time to ask more questions. 
The two women in my store were 
still standing by the window, talking 
excitedly about the arrest of the blind 
man. 

Due to a flurry of last-minute cus- 
tomers, I was late closing up and by 
the time I arrived at the bungalow 
where Edna and Ruth Ann lived, I 
saw Joseph Ryan’s car parked in the 
driveway. 


“Hi Uncle Perry!” called Ruth Ann 


ONE 


when I stepped into the living room, 
“Mom and I were just about ready to 
send Joe out looking for you.” 

“Hello, Mr. Zilch,” Joe Ryan said 
politely, smiling as he stood up and 
moved away from the sofa, walking 
towards me. “They wanted me to get 
out a missing persons bulletin or to 
organize a posse,” he said, brown 
eyes crinkling with friendly merti- 
ment. 

“Now, maybe you'll tell us what's 
going on,” my sister, Edna said a 
trifle crossly. “I was so upset and 
worried after you telephoned that | 
forgot about the cake I had in the 
oven. That means no dessert tonight.” 

{uth Ann and Joe Ryan smiled as 
the three of them looked at me. The 
smiles wavered when I began to 
speak, while I glared into the young 
man’s face, relating the cruelties | 
had witnessed. 

“It certainly must require a_ big, 
brave policeman to haul a blind per- 
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CONFETTI 
A word can be magic— 
Summoning a world of dreams, 
Stirring varied memories, 
Not always meaning what it seems. 


A word it just a name— 
Belonging to almost anything. 
My horse is named “Confetti”! 
Hearing it, my thoughts take wing, 
—CaroLt M. Lavus 
Holy Angels Academy 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 
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son off to jail,” I concluded, turning 
away in angry disgust. 

“But, Mr. Zilch, I—” 

“Yes! Let’s hear your answers, 
young fellow!” I snapped, whirling 
back to face him. 

“That brown and_ white — stray 
mongrel was a rabid dog,” Joe Ryan 
said quietly. “Two little boys were 
bitten severely earlier that day, and 
every man on the force had a descrip- 
tion of the dog—and instructions to 
destroy the animal on sight.” 

The living room was silent. I stared 
at the tall young man, noting the hurt 
and regret on his face as he talked 
about the unpleasant but necessary 
performance of his duty. 

“As for that blind man, Mr. Zilch,” 
Joe Ryan continued, smiling now, “his 
real name is Sam Gavin. Sam is a 
confidence man, a convicted swindler. 
He’s worked that blind act of his all 
over the country. You’d be surprised 
at how quickly his eyesight returned 
once he realized the game was over!” 

Ruth Ann laughed first. Then, 
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Edna laughed and so did 1; laughed 


until | had to sit down, assisted into 
the armchair by the young man I'd 
so wrongfully judged. 

“Will you accept the apology of a 
distrustful, cantankerous old goat?” 
| asked, extending my right hand. 

Joe Ryan took my hand and shook 
it firmly. “I respect a man who has 
the courage and strength to speak out 
iainst cruelty and _ injustice, Mr. 
Zilch,” he said sincerely. “I'm glad 
that we can be friends.” 

“I'm glad, too!” Ruth Ann said, 
rushing across the room to hug me. 
“And, thanks Uncle Perry—for help- 
ing me to be sure, really certain that 
I haven’t made a mistake. Look!” Her 
lovely young face glowed with happi- 
ness as she lifted her slim left hand 
me the engagement ring 
glistening on her finger. 

Looking up at the smiling young 
couple while they lock hands and 
walk into the dining room right be- 
hind my sister, Edna, I have an idea 
that Ruth Ann and Joe will share a 
wonderful 


to show 


long and marriage—and 
this is one first impression that can’t 
help but be accurate! 


Going to College 

Continued from page 7 

their eyes: “60 per cent of the 
Catholics who go on to higher educa- 
tion are in non-Catholic institutions.” 
If we had one small Catholic college 
in the middle of the Great Plains for 
the whole United States, then the 
statistic wouldn’t surprise anyone. But 
the 259 Catholic colleges dotting all 
the areas of the land should be the 
natural focal point of Catholic stu- 
dents seeking higher learning. 

Numerous social critics and soci- 
ologists have insisted of late that the 
Catholic Church in America has come 
of age. No longer is it a shy, defense- 
less, backwoodsy boy who finds him- 
self alone in the middle of a huge, 
sophisticated, suave metropolis. The 
Church is now a fine, sturdy, intel- 
ligent young man who must take his 
rightful place and exercise his lawful 
prerogatives in the adult society in 
which he exists. The Church needs 
staunch, educated, well-balanced, 
equally capable lay-men and women 
who can present to this urban world 
of ours the true face of Catholicism: 
God’s religion, established for all men, 
that can be at home everywhere at all 
times, a Church that truly belongs. A 
good Catholic college education can 
produce such men and women. 

One last reason why a college edu- 
cation is becoming more and more 
necessary: one of the primary func- 
tions of education is to pass on to 


generations the wisdom 
accumulated and acquired by pre- 
vious generations. Previously, this 
knowledge could be relatively im- 
parted within the span of a few years. 
But, in the last two centuries, the 
world’s knowledge has grown prodi- 
giously. More years of instruction are 
required to pass this knowledge on 


succ eeding 


to present-day people. Thus, whether 
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THE MINSTER JACK 
The minster jack steps out to thwack 
A chime at every quartered hour; 
In fine mock-swagger forth and back 
He marionettes through sun and 
shower. 


Centuries wing, still children swing 
From fathers’ shoulder and await 
The knave’s ironic ding-dong-ding 
That so hits off our mortal state. 


And the monk’s mind whose wit 
designed 
This comment on our span and his, 
The dead man’s mind that laughs 
behind 
His clockwork’s complicated whizz. 


Has tricked and thrown by a jest alone 
The power of Death, has with a toy 

Ensured a heaven of his own, 
The timelessness of children’s joy. 
—GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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we call it college or only four years 
more in the course of education, the 
extra time must eventually be added 
on so that man may have some kind 
of grasp, feeble though it may be, on 
the vast heritage that has come to 
him. The mastery and the synthesis 
and the probing and the understand- 
ing of that heritage may bring man 
one step closer to the true wisdom. tT 


The Zest of the West 
Continued from page 17 
“was as fast as a snake’s tongue.” 
By the Wild West too we 
vast wide open spaces suggesting 
eternity. In Wyoming mining ghost 
towns disappear completely in ten 
years. Only the great plains and 
snow topped mountains continue. 
The West remains a challenge with 
its youthful cowpunchers and its vast 
stretches of rolling plains. Could it be 
that its vast spaces, its clear air and 
the daring of its early pioneers causes 
us to yearn heaven—that place which 
is infinitely vast, bright, and joyful 
because God is present there? 


mean 





A Mother's Prayer 

Continued from page 16 

adventure in a short walk with the 
youngsters, evolution of a short-cut in 
housework to give her more time with 
the family. 

A mother’s prayer is assistance in 
her daughter's preparation for her first 
date, her endless wait in the night 
for son’s car to pull into the garage, 
her smile from the front pew at her 
“baby’s” wedding. 

A mother’s prayer is a tenacious 
grip when it means that only faith 
and prayer can save her child. It is 
his release when he no longer needs 
her support. 

A mother’s prayer is loyalty and 
love for the father of her children, 
fulfillment in wifehood and mother- 
hood. 

The prayers of a mother are her 
joys and sorrows, hopes, sufferings 
and sacrifices offered to God at the 
start of each day. 

They are the dedication of every 
moment of each day to Him. T 
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BOOKS 


ABOUT MARY 


THE BOOK OF MARY by 
Daniel-Rops (Translated by 
Guinan: Hawthorn—$4.95) 
written and theologically 
work about the Blessed Virgin Mary 
by a French layman. It kind 
of book that one would buy in order 


Henri 
Alastair 
is a well- 


accurate 
is the 
to study and discuss with others 


the teaching 
according to the Gospe ls, 


per- 
haps with non-( atholics 
on Mary 
Mary’s place in the early Church, as 
well as the spontaneous popular de- 
Mary 

Mr. Daniel-Rops’ discussion of the 


votion to 


Immaculate Conception and the As- 
sumption will be helpful. For ex- 
ample, to the objection that the Im- 
maculate Conception is not explicitly 
the writer re- 
plies that “the actual fact of it does 
exist there implicitly, and the two- 
fold work of Christian devotion and 
theological speculation tends to bring 
it forth. In 
question comes to mind: can God- 
Purity, 
stained by 


stated in the Gospel 


reading the Gospel a 


made man, who is Incarnate 


take 


sin? 


his flesh from a body 
Now Mary, so far as we 
judge, is a model of all virtue. From 
the beginning of the Church 
both pious souls and learned writers 
recognized this, and is not the idea 
of the Immaculate im- 
plicit in the very nature of her role 
in the divine plan, in the manifesta- 
tion of her unparalleled holiness?” 

Another book of a more devotional 
nature—LITANY OF OUR LADY 
(Carmelite Press, 6415 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2.50) is written 
by Patrick J. Gearon, an Australian 
Carmelite. Father meditates 
on such titles as Tower of David, Ark 
of the Covenant, etc. 


can 


very 


Conception 


Gearon 


Those interested in the appearance 
of Mary in the world will welcome 


Louis Lochet’s APPARITIONS OF 
OUR LADY (Herder, $2.50). Father 
Lochet “has no intention of encourag- 
ing the prevalent taste for 
the strange and miraculous but 
with those apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin which have led to a cult offi- 
cially approved by the Church.” He 
is interested in explaining the role of 
these apparitions in the life of the 
Church. It would not be right “to try 
to discover in the apparitions of our 
Lady a kind of addition to the 
revelations of the Son and, in the 
miracles of Lourdes and Fatima, a 
demonstration of the power and good- 
ness of Christ that really added 
something to that of the Gospels.” 
Rather, the apparitions “apply to 


already 
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particular vocations, are connected 
with the introduction of a particular 
way of life, or of a special devotion 
or with the reform and reorientation 


of a particular group of people.” 


THE FRANCISCANS 


I'wo of the great Franciscan presses, 
The Franciscan Herald Press _ of 
Chicago and the St. Anthony Guild 
N.J., continue year 
in year out to abundant 
reading about the Seraphic Saint and 
The Herald Press has 
produced a_ magnificent 
FRANCISCAN BOOK OF 

re-edited by Marion A. 
O.F.M., with 990 
for $12.50. 

Another book 
ciscans and long out of print is THE 
FRANCISCANS by Alexandre Mas- 
This has been supplemented 

Habig, O.F.M. with 
photographs of Fran- 
(Herald $5.95). 
a distinguished French 
journalist, writes interestingly about 
the Founder of the Order, Franciscan 


Press of Paterson, 
provide 
his followers 
volume 
SAINTS 
Habig, 
which sells 


pages 


beloved by Fran- 


seron. 
by Marion A. 
28 pages of 
life. 


Masseron, 


ciscan Press, 


Life in the Cloister and Outside the 
Cloister. In discussing the Franciscan 
spirit he emphasizes the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of poverty. Francis 
considered poverty “the virtue which 
the friends of Christ 
and the way of perfection. He said, 
St. Bonaventure reports, ‘that it was 
the foundation on which rested the 
whole Order, whose 
stability or ruin therefore depended 
on the stability or ruin of this founda- 
tion.’ ” 

For readers from 9-12 vears old 
SANDALS ON THE GOLDEN 
HIGHWAY (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
$2.50), will prove enjoyable reading. 
It is a life of Junipero Serra, the 
early Franciscan missionary of Cali- 


makes us most 


edifice of his 


fornia 


BIOGRAPHY 

Since per- 
haps the most brilliant convert from 
Anglicanism has been Ronald Knox. 
The life of this son of the Anglican 
Bishop of Manchester, England, and 
an Oxford graduate is told by novel- 
ist Evelyn Waugh in MONSIGNOR 
RONALD KNOX (Little, Brown, 
$5). Waugh does an excellent piece 


Newman's conversion, 


ONE 


of writing in re-creating the Oxfor 
life of the pre-World War I era. 
the second, or “Roman” part of Knox's 
life, Waugh seems to try to prove ap 
old legend—namely, that the Churd 
does not know how to treat its brilliant 
converts. The truth of the matter 
that Ronald Knox, as a Catholic, was 
permitted to realize those things to 
which his talents and his desires wer 
He and he 
preached as only he could do it. His 
translation of Bible would be 
enough by itself to crown the life of 
any one man. 


most suited. wrote 


the 


INDUSTRY 


What ever happened to the 
Clellan Committee into 
health of U.S. labor-management 
The high points of this important 
investigation appear in Robert F& 
THE ENEMY WITHIN 
$3.95). <A deal of 
given to and the 
worth 
because @ 
campaign been going on trving 
to make that Hoffa is a muelj 
persecuted person who iS really as 


probe 


Kennedy's 
(Harper, 


space is 


good 
Hotfa 
Union—and it is 
this 


leamsters 


while to read ove 
has 


out 


honest as Grandma Moses and twie@ 
as devoted 

finds that 
were willing te 
with dishonest 
to gain com 
petitive advantage or to make a few 
extra dollars.” Kennedy has a valuable 
proposal for a national crime commis: 


Kennedy’s report also 


“many businessmen 


make 


union officials in order 


corrupt ‘deals’ 


sion and the profits from this book 
go to help retarded children. 


ART 


The annual lectures given at the 
Mellon Art Gallery, Washington, 
D.C., in 1957 by Etienne Gilson have 
been published in a paperback called 
PAINTING AND REALITY ( Meridé 
ian, $1.55). Gilson, who directs 
studies at the Pontifical Medieval In- 
stitute at the University of Toronto, 
approaches painting as one who uses 
terms with metallic precision. To 
read him involves shaking away 
mental cobwebs. 

Quotations: On the art of picturing 
—“To the often-asked question, ‘Is 
photography an art?’ the answer to 
give is, Yes, it art, but 
because it is an art whose end is to 
imitate, photography is not a variety 
of the art of painting.” On Mondrian 
—“The victory of abstractionism has 
been so complete that it now takes 
much more courage . . . for a painter 
to be representational.” On Christian 
art—“He who sees in a crucifix the 
thing of beauty it might well be, 
but nothing else, is not a Christian 
at all.” 


can be an 


—RALPH Tuomas, S.A, 








